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A MINISTRY OF TRANSITION. 


F course St. James’s-street and Pall-mall are ina flutter. 
Brookes’s is very angry with the Reform for turning it 
out of doors; and the Reform chuckles with an ill-dissembled 
and not altogether unpardonable malice at the discomfiture 
of Brookes’s. The solid, steady-going old gentlemen of 
Boodle’s gaze at the “ Proreus of Toryism conducting his 
herd to graze on the unfamiliar Mountain of Radicalism,” 

with something of the feelings of Pyrrha :— 

Nova monstra questz, 

Omune Proteus pecus egit altos 

Visere montes. 

Piscium et summa genus heesit ulmo, 

ZEquore dame. 
They are astonished to perceive an old fish like Lord Joun 
Mayners paddling about among the elms where the dove- 
like Sir Bensamin lately cooed, and the timorous DisrakLi 
striking out into the deep waters of Liberalism. White's 
preserves its well-bred self-possession—not unmixed, how- 
ever, with a general presentiment that the world at 
large, as viewed from its bay window, is going to the 
devil. The conflagration of the neighbouring consular 
mansion has struck terror into the souls of the young gentlemen 
who are good enough to transact our foreign affairs at the 
Traveller's. The Carlton alone has surrendered itself to 
unmitigated exultation, and has intoxicated itself with 
copious libations of Liberalism, like a gentleman who should 
drink himself into delirium tremens with black dose. In short, 
we have a real tempest in the tea-cup which lies between 
Berkeley-square and Charing-cross. ‘his is all very intel- 
ligible, and perfectly excusable. Some half-million a year, 
payable quarterly, has been transferred from the banking 
accounts of one set of gentlemen to another; and the friends, 


- Welations, and dependents of one side are just as angry with 


the friends, relations, and dependents of the other, as one set 
of witnesses are with the other set of witnesses after the 
verdict in a law-suit. Spite, meanness, and scandal are for 
ever discovering recondite solutions of results which are 
matter of pure law or undisputed fact. 
Indeed, it almost seems as if the end of the world 
—at least of the West-end of the world—was at hand. 
t though “everybody” is out of town—a phrase by 
which we have learnt to understand that select circle 
which monopolizes the attributes of humanity—the twenty 
or thirty millions of nobodies who have not come up for the 
Season seem to have escaped, with a vulgar and brutal in- 
difference, from the agitation by which we are all shaken. 
Whether the circumstance that God made the country and 
man made the town has anything to do with the inhuman 
frame of mind thus exhibited by the outside public, we shall 
hot venture to decide. Certain it is that the terrible blow 
which has deprived so many highly connected Whig 
gentlemen of situations to which they had established an 
ost prescriptive title, has been received by the English 
oe with an apathy which is little short of disgusting. 
op year we were all shouting, at the top of our voices, 
ALMERSTON for ever.” But the proverb is, for once, 


wrong. “For ever” isnot along time—in this case, at least, 
it means something under a twelvemonth. The popular 
favourite has been dethroned — of course, as before, by « 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms”—but in this particular 
instance the whole nation, by an unfortunate coincidence, 
has jumbled itself into the same side. The little whimper 
from Tiverton breaks ludicrously on the oppressive calm of 
the national silence. The Palmerstoniaus have been await- 
ing, in anxious expectation, a reaction which has not 
arrived. Like the gentleman in difficulties, who is 
always meeting with a disappointment in the City, the 
ex-Prime Minister is still looking for a remittance from the 
country, which does not turn up. We do not dispute the 
ingratitude of such conduct, but at least we can offer the 
consolatory reflection that it is not altogether unprece- 
dented. We remember something like it in the Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club. That worthy magistrate, Mr. 
Nupkins, had picked up, no matter where, a distinguished 
gentleman named Captain Fitz-Marshall. “Charmed with 
“his long list of aristocratic acquaintance, his extensive 
“ travel, and his fashionable demeanour, Mrs. Nupkins and 
“ Miss Nupkins had exhibited Captain Fitz-Marshall, and 
“ quoted Captain Fitz-Marshall, and hurled Captain Fitz- 
“ Marshall at the devoted heads of their circle of acquaint- 
“ance.” We all know how Captain Fitz-Marshall turned 
out to be nothing more than plain Alfred Jingle, 
and how very uncomfortable the Nupkinses felt on the dis- 
covery. We leave the Times to cry, with Miss Nupkins— 
“ The idea of my being made such a fool of!” We will not 
even arrogate to ourselves the self-complacent and aggra- 
vating tone of the respectable Mrs. Nupkins, as she exclaimed 
—‘ How I have implored and begged your papa to inquire 
“into the Captain’s family connexions ; how I have urged 
“and entreated him to take some decisive step.” We feel 
the full force of the argument, “How can we ever face the 
“Porkenhams, the Griggs, or the Slummintowkers?” and 
on the whole, with the Nupkinses, we think the best thing 
we can do is to ignore our past acquaintance with Captain 
Fitz-Marshall. 

The worst of these malhewreuses passions, which are so 
agreeable while they last, but so embarrassing in their remi- 
niscences, is that they never leave us just where they found 
us. The object of its affections having proved a deceiver of 
the very gayest description, the public is capable of making 
a match out of pique—it is in that condition in which it 
might almost marry a widow of doubtful antecedents. 
Indeed, when we have found out that virtue is not so very 
virtuous, we are not far from the discovery that probably 
vice is not so very vicious. We have learnt that white 
is not so white, and have almost begun to believe that 
black is not, after all, so black. With all the trusting cre- 
dulity of cynicism, we have fled from the embraces of Pat- 
MERSTON into the arms of Dersy. For the present, at least, 
we admit we prefer the fire to the frying-pan—at all events, 
the leap through the air has been refreshing. 

There are, indeed, many reasons why we should bear the 
ills we have, rather than return to others which we know too 
well. Inthe first place, it is something to have a Ministry on 
its good behaviour. A mother never spoils a child long with- 
out having cause to rue her folly, and England has suffered 
enough, for the present, for having placed an enfant gdté 
at the head of her affairs. It is something to have restored 
decency and decorum where insolence and levity had rollicked 
too long. We must do Mr. Disraexi the justice to say that 
he pays the House of Commons the compliment of treating 
it like an assembly of gentlemen, instead of rating it like 
a pack of hounds. It is proverbially ungracious to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, and we do not wish, therefore, to 
scrutinize too closely the motives which may have go- 
verned the patronage and appointments of the new Admi- 
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nistration. They have probably had the tact to perceive 
that the best rule they can follow is to act on a principle 
exactly the reverse of that pursued by their predecessors, 
and by themselves on former occasions. We hear of no 
ToLLemacues, or Howarps. Jobbing has 
paused for an instant even in the War Office, and Dowb 
is cast on the wide, wide world without a protector, and 
must for the future depend on his own merits, which we have 
no doubt are sufficient to ensure his due promotion at the 
proper time. It is not necessary to inquire how this has 
come about. Those who remember the Dockyard Committee 
of 1853 may perhaps think that, if the Derbyites do what 
they ought, it is because they can’t do what they would. 
But it is not well to pry too curiously into the motives of 
good actions. When a fine lady puts her five-pound note 
into the charity dish, we take the gratuity, and are thankful, 
without speculating whether the munificence of the right 
hand was intended to be altogether concealed from the left. 

We are told that it is an unnatural hypocrisy on the part 
of the Tories to be so well-behaved as they are at present, 
and that it can’t last. We think this highly probable, but 
when their good behaviour comes to an end, we shall know 
how to deal with them. For the present, we prefer the re- 
pentant sinner to that virtuous party which was “born good,” 
but which somehow or other has contracted a taint not the 
less mischievous for not being original. If Lord Derpy 
chooses to imitate the son who said, “I go not,” and yet 
went, he will be entitled to more consideration than Lord 
PaLaerston, who always said, “I go,” and never went at all. 
But then we are expected to be very much shocked at the 
immorality of a party which throws overboard all its prin- 
ciples and professions in order to stave off opposition. We 
certainly are not going to defend a policy which is neither 
honest nor courageous. Assuredly this is not the footing 
ou which the Parliamentary Government of this country 
can be permanently conducted. Meanwhile, however, there 
are public advantages to be derived from this self-immo- 
lation of Derbyism which it is not desirable to overlook. 
The obstinate and obstructive opposition of a retrograde 
party had fortified itself in hiding-places from which it was 
not easy to drag it forth, and from which it could, from time to 
time, sally out to work a good deal of mischief. But the trap 
was baited with the lure of office, and the imprudent victim 
walked straight intothe snare. When it attempts toreturn into 
its old haunts, it will find the earths stopped behind it, and the 
game will be run down in the open. Nothing but a Protec- 
tionist Government could ever have finally di of Pro- 
tection, and Lord Dersy must be allowed time enough to de- 
stroy for ever what remains of Derbyism. Most Ministers 
come into power for the purpose of advancing the principles of 
their party—the peculiar function of the present Premier is 
to take office for the more complete annihilation of his own. 
This of course is a temporary work, but it is a necessary one. 
When Lotd Derpy leaves office, Derbyism will have been 
extinguished by its own hand, and when it has once been 
buried in the cross-roads with a stake through it, we shall 
hear no more about it. The Liberal party may then resume 
the power which of right belongs to it, with fitting leaders 
and a disciplined army. To take the field before the plans 
are arranged and the force marshalled, would be to attempt 
an indecisive campaign when we might secure a certain con- 
quest. 

The rumours which are flying abroad of patching up pre- 
mature combinations, and effecting hollow reconciliations, 
are weak and worthless, The question is not whether Lord 
John This can be induced to put a political extinguisher on 
himself for the advantage of Viscount That, or whether Sir 
James Somebody will or will not give place to Sir Charles 
Nobody. These, no doubt, are very grave and important mat- 
ters for consideration. But there are questions still unsolved 
which are more grave and more important. The disorganiza- 
tion of the Liberal party is a great fact which is beyond the 
reach of the sagacious combinations even of reconciliating 
Dukes or Right Honourable Busy-bodies ; and Lord Degsy, 
we believe, is the only man who can really effect for the 
Liberal party the consolidation which it requires. 


MAZZINI’S MANIFESTO. 
IGNOR MAZZINI has achieved a twofold success. It 
is not given to every man to commit a double suicide, 
but his career exhibits the rare spectacle of a man equally 
powerful to ruin himself by sword—or rather by talking 
about the sword—anud by pen. Every insurrection in 


which he has been engaged has turned out a pienkae 
Absolutism ; and while affecting to defer to the national will 
of Italy, he shows, by his recent pamphlet on the Genoese 
outbreak of last June, that he has not the real sympathies of 
a single political section in the Peninsula. Italy has, in his 
opinion, but one duty—to create a Republic, one and indiyj. 
sible ; and because, in Sardinia at least—where, however 
Italian liberty has won its most substantial triumph—there 
is no general Republican feeling in existence, Sardinia is the 
greatest foe to the Italian cause. It is therefore his 
especial duty to revolutionize that kingdom, because there, at 
least, his prospects of sympathy are entirely hopeless, This jg 
his consolation for the past—his hope for the future. Either 
this is insanity or treason; and it is not surprising that 
Sardinia has come to the last conclusion, and has just con. 
demned, by default, the Apostle of impossibility to death, [5 
may be that the judgment pronounced against Mazzny 
has been inspired by unworthy apprehensions on the part of 
certain authorities in Piedmont, but unquestionably there jig 
much substantial justice in it. M4azzint is a traitor, at least 
against Sardinia—not only against its extant State system, 
but against its convictions. He himself admits this. Hig 
pamphlet is a long bill of indictment against Sardinia, because 
that country does not contain a sincere and zealous section of 
Republicans. Running through all the enemies of his 
cherished vision of Republican Italy, his bitterest vial 
of wrath is reserved for constitutionalism. In the name 
of freedom on paper, he announces it to be his duty to con- 
spire against freedom in fact. He seems to look with even 
more complacency on Vienna and Naples than on Turin, 
and Merrernicu is reserved for a cooler future than Count 
Cavour. 

His argument—so to dignify a rhapsody—runs in this way. 
A Republican Italy is the only thing to live for, write for, 
and fight for. In Lombardy, and Rome, and Naples, it is quite 
useless to attempt insurrections, except by way of getting up 
occasional protests for the abstract theory of an Italian Repub- 
lic, with the substantial results of hanging, shooting, and im- 
prisoning, as a matter of course, a few hundred patriots now 
andthen—just to preventtheold debt being lost by the statute 
of limitation. But Piedmont is the natural focus of rebellion. 
It is free, prosperous, and happy ; and its freedom, prosperity, 
and happiness are just what it is called upon to abandon. 
It was only constitutionalized in order to become Re 
publican, and to be the mother of Republics. True Italians 
are merely to regard Sardinia as their fulcrum with which 
to upset Austria and Naples. If she is well content 
with the liberty which she has achieved, she must 
be disabused of this glaring error, which is, in fact, 
downright treason to the sublime cause of the Italian Re 
public that is to be—the Italy one and undivided from 
the Alps to the sea. Sardinia, then, being the worst 
enemy of Italian freedom, must be revolutionized—she must 
be made to see her own interests. The freedom which she 
has achieved, and with which she is stupidly content, she 
must sacrifice on the altar of the Great Idea. She is but 2 
“zone of Italy”—what right has she to her peace, her grow- 
ing influence, her freedom of the press, her representative 
Chambers, her constitutional Ministry? It is no answer to 
say that Sardinia likes all this, and prospers under it. Zones 
have no rights at all. The zone has no right to an opinion, 
or to a conscience, because it is not a nationality. The zone 
may be a fact, but the Fact must bow to the Idea. This s 
Signor Mazzini'’s justification of his recent attempt at a Ie 
volution in Genoa. It is simply because Sardinia has no 
sympathy whatever with the Italian Republic, that the 
Italian Republic must be inaugurated in Sardinia. To do 
him justice, he has no scruple in broadly announcing 
monstrous paradox. His duty is “to force Piedmont into® 
“ better and nobler course.” ‘Sardinian constitutionalism he 
defines as “a dualism implanted between Piedmont ‘ 
“Italy, which, as the mortal disease of the nation, he 
proclaims it to be his mission “openly to combat 
“ destroy.” Recognising but “one Italy, the Italy of the 
“ Alps and the sea,” he can only regard Piedmont as a blot 
“on the map of Europe.” The conclusion is irresistl 
that it must be destroyed. Here is the justification 
the condemnation of Mazzm1. When it e a mere 
question whether he should destroy Sardinia, or 5a 
ehould destroy him, it is small wonder, as Sardinia gets 
the first lunge in this death combat, that it should have 

pronounced sentence of death against Mazzini. He say 
in so many words—“ We seek to IJtalianize ‘ Piedmont. 


“ Act”—that is, give all your men, money, and arms to 
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eee revolutionizing all Italy, and go to war at 
Austria, Naples Act, in God’s 
“name! and we. will follow you—if not, we will act 
«ourselves, and drag you into the arena in pursuit of that 
« opportunity which you pretend to await. And this is 
the man who professes that he is nothing. He is but the 
rings of the earth. He is the mere impersonation of 

He is but the representative of the Voice of the 
‘onality. Being only the expression of conviction, it is 
conviction. And this is about 
the only substantial truth which Signor Mazzini professes 
—that public Italian opinion is against him. Yet he does 
not profess it with sincerity. History contradicts him as 
to the fact that Italy ever was a political unity ; and reason, 
if he were accessible to it, would assure him that it is not 
likely ever to become a Republican unity. The Peninsula 
never was a kingdom—it never was a Republic. Were the 
Republic of Italy installed to-morrow, it would be only a 
revival of the worst phase of Imperial Rome. For the first 
time in history, it would form a pure self-contained despotism. 
Turin and the Abruzzi have as much in common, and are 
about as homogeneous in political ideas, as Marylebone and 
Malays. 

a ior Mazzini can read history, in a way of his 
own. He takes as his parallel the Socialist agitators in 
France. He says that they took the part of the people, and 
improvement. ey conspired and fought wi 1e ple 
Sie overthrew the Bourbon Monarchy in teste 
the Moderates came into power, and forgot their principles 
and their promises. The parallel of Piedmont, as it is, is the 
Orleans rule of France. But Mazzint does not pursue this 
el. He finds it convenient to forget that these very 
cel had their innings in 1848, and that their success is 
likely to be his success. What next? Why France, com- 
by a terrible experience of the tender mercies of her 
friends, philosophers, and guides in power, exchanged their 
calm philanthropic and philosophic Idea for the most iron 
despotism which Europe has ever seen ; and she is, it seems 
just now, content with the exchange. The experiment of 
the France of the past is hardly encouraging for the Italy of 
the future. ifthe present Louis Philippism of Sardinia is 
to be dethroned for that Italian Socialism of which Mazztn1 
claims to be the prophet—‘“the apostle of the Church 
“ militant,” as he expresses it—we have only to remember the 
lessons of the last decade of French history, and we may 
forecast in 1868 a Louis Naponeon in Rome. This, his 
we appeal to history, is not a fortunate one for M. 

ZZINI. 

It must be owned that he makes no secret of his 
Socialism. Neither State, nor city, nor individual has 
any personal or political rights—not even those of pro- 

—except as belonging to the common country of 

ublicanized Italy. ‘“ Whensoever the people desire to 
“mobilize the material means for that intent, we will 
“encourage them to do it as an holy act ; this is the secret 
“of the Genoese movement of June, 1857 ; whoever seeks 
“ to give it another name is a deceiver.” Happily, Signor 
Mazzint confutes himself. His assumption is, that all Italy 
is secretly burning and thirsting for the Republic one 
and enemy ; but his pamphlet is a tirade against all the 

c men of Italy—all the statesmen and writers—as 
eing Lukewarm, ment mere Literati, Waiters upon Pro- 
Videnee, the Dilettanti of Liberalism. He acknowledges 
that his cause is without men, money, arms, or political 
influence—that the ignorance and contentedness of those 
whom it is his duty to agitate present an insuperable 
obstacle to success. But he maintains that repeated 
frilures are not of the smallest consequence—that the 
utter hopelessness of the cause is its highest poli- 
tical recommendation, and is indeed the only reason 

4 universal rising with which the mass of the people 

@ no sympathy, and to which all the property, in- 

ce, and literature of the country are systemati- 
opposed. CatinIne opevly preaches his treason, be- 
cause it is sure to fail. He summons his rabble to 
Fagg ay because it is certain that they will be 
8. te encourages his visionary army of martyrs 

by pomting to them the inevitable scaffold; and he 
animates his followers to victory by an elaborate and 
avincing proof that they are sure to be defeated by 
legions of Austria. Followers, did we say? Signor 

AZZINI contrived not to accompany P1sAcaNz to 


does not lead. And if, as he truly says, “neither the 
“ Austrians nor the King of Narres, nor the Pope can ever 
“ be driven out of Italy by protocols or memoranda,” so it 
is equally certain that the Italian Republic will not be in- 
augurated by a shilling pamphiet published by Mr. 
Horyoake, of Fleet-street. “Oh, Young Men, follow Me! 
“ follow my Cry of Action!” If this eloquent appeal is destined 
to bear fruit, we may expect an increase of the population of 
Leicester-square, and more work for Austrian executioners 
and Neapolitan jailers, but we need look for nothing else. 


THE GRAVE OF YORICK. 


: ~~ are some surprises which only moderately astonish 
the experienced political observer. Mr. Bernat Os- 
BORNE'S “ wild shriek of liberty,” which deservedly failed to 
overcome Mr. Disrakxi, is no more startling to the habitué 
of the political theatre than the “ Here we are again” of the 
raddle-faced artist who habitually subsides into silence from 
February to Christmas. A poet, well known in the House 
of Commons, has remarked that persons who have to do 
with naval matters must needs be enveloped in @s triplex, 
and it was notorious that Mr. Osnorne was more than suffi- 
ciently armed with that particular panoply. If it should be 
asked why office should deprive a useful metal of its accus- 
tomed sonority, the answer is that the laws of politics are 
the reverse of those of physics, and that, in the plenum of 
place, the sounding brass will not even tinkle like a cymbal. 


But silence on delicate subjects we have always regarded 
as the product of the “benign influences” of stipend and 
salary. That a politician should suddenly speak his mind, 
at the very moment when his party goes out of office, is in 
conformity with the laws of nature ; but it is a moral prodigy 
that he should tell an inconvenient truth at the moment 
when his people are coming in. It is therefore enough 
to make one rub one’s eyes, in doubt of one’s wakefulness, to 
find our contemporary, the Press, announcing that Free-trade 
is a wicked deception, at the very moment when Lord Dersy 
takes office in the character of an advanced Liberal who has 
moved too fast even to remember the existence of a creed so 
outworn as Protectionism. Certainly we had believed our 
contemporary capable of doing a thing or two for the sake 
of disguising the connexion of Lord Dersy’s party with the 
Corn Laws. For this, the Disraelite journal has glorified 
mediocrities, calumniated virtues, and vilified the loftiest 
parts, For this it has striven hard to catch that trick of pas- 
quinade which was the secret of Cannine, Frere, and Hook, 
and has at least succeeded in reproducing the humour of the 
New York Herald. For this, it has not unintelligently imi- 
tated that mysterious style in which Sipon1a proclaims the 
most curious ethnological truths, and promises the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, to the pure young spirits 
who shall dare to regenerate humanity by acting on the 
principles shadowed forth in a sentence without any meaning 
in particular. Yet now, just when the suffering saint grasps 
the crown, just when the aspirant to the nirvana of office has 
succeeded in severing himself from his former existence, 
comes a jeremiad about the way in which free trade has 
increased pauperism and enhanced the price of corn. Of course 
we cannot doubt that the explanation offered by the chief 
organ of the Cabinet is the true one. It appears that “the 
“ Press newspaper, which has hitherto been regarded as the 
“weekly organ of the Conservative party, has recently 
“ changed hands, and that it will henceforward be devoted 
“ exclusively to the advocacy of the views of Mr. NewpEcare, 
“and those propounded by the Record.” Amid so many 
staggerers, it ought not perhaps to be felt as a knock-down 
blow that the Morning H. should be sneering at the 
Record and Mr. Newpeeate ; but certainly it is right as to 
the facts. The article of our weekly contemporary is 
Newpecate tout pur. What multiplying! What divid- 
ing! What casting of averages! What ethereal candour! 
What gentle raillery! Memory, as we read, sheds the 
darkness of other days around us, and the NewpeGaTian 
creations of eight or ten years since start again into a half- 
life, like the spectres of forgotten bores in a bad and feverish 
dream. Again the untaxed foreigner mops and gibbers. 
Again the devil's dance of figures in long columns begins. 
“Pre,” “ Peelite,” “Pauperism,” glow in fiery characters 
before us, and a gigantic Spooner weighs twenty tons of 
Australian gold in a colossal Balance of Trade. 

This, then, is the end. “Where be your gibes now? 


Whoever follows, we may be quite certain who 


“your gambols! your songs?” Where be your QOvalition 
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Guides, and your lampoons on ABERDEENand Pam? Where 
be your panegyrics, your invectives, your private communi- 
cations, and your secrets de Polichinelle? That fellow of 
infinite jest, on whose lips the old gentlemen of the Carlton 
hung, is down among the dead men. The Cannon-Balls have 
him. Ceremented in inodorous fallacies, he has gone to 
corrupt amid old avithmetical dross and the rotting refuse 
of deceased paradoxes. “Here is a fine revolution, an 
* we had the trick to see’t. . . . That skull had a tongue in 
“it, and could sing once. This might be the pate of a 
“ politician, which this ass now o’er-reaches ; one that would 
“ circumvent God ; or of a courtier, which could say, ‘ Good 
morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, yood lord?” 
Our weekly contemporary has, in fact, been pur- 
chased by “this ass.” Whether the new proprietor 
has secured more than the well-known type in which 
so much Caucasian mysticism and so many innocent 
amenities have heen set up, we are not in a position to con- 
jecture. There is, however, a sudden outburst of the light 
lampoon in the’columns ot the Morning //erald, which gives 
ground for suspecting that the ingenious staff has migrated 
elsewhere ; and certainly, of all human situations, that of 
Pythoness to the Members for Warwickshire is among the 
least enviable. ‘There are many shifts to which a moribund 
journal may be driven. It is a marketable article. It may be 
sold to Lord CLANRICARDE, to the owner of a training stable, 
or to the Royal British Bank. It may even be reduced to 
living from hand to mouth, and become a sort of “ News- 
paper with the Camellias,” always dying, always purchase- 
able. The position of a writer attached to organs of opinion 
like these is not to he contemplated without a shudder ; but 
oh! to eat the salt of Newprcarr, or climb the stairs of 
SPOONER ! 


OUR RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


UR yvelations with the French Government, though 


they have ceased to be discreditable, are, to say the least, 
uncomfortable. Our “ faithful allies” have, for the moment, 
fallen into a frame of mind which is not wholly unknown 
in more domestic connexions. ‘There may be no thought of 
actual separation, but there is a good deal of that nagging which 
interferes materially with connubial felicity. As always hap- 
pens in such cases of “ painful misconception,” the party 
most in the wrong considers herself dreadfully ill-used. 1 
is not very clear how this unsatisfactory state of affairs is to 
be remedied. In private life, it might be easily arranged by 
a good fit of hysterics, The injured husband would of course 
humbly beg pardon, and be forgiven for the wrongs he had 
sustained, and everything would go on as before till the 
next time. The difficulty in the present case, however, is, 
that though nations can go into hysterics just as easily as the 
most vexatious wife, the kissing and begging-pardon pro- 
cesses require an individuality which a few millions of men 
who talk different tongues and think different thoughts 
cannot readily assume. 

This simple and obvious method of reconciliation being 
impracticable, it may perhaps tend somewhat to interna- 
tional tranquillity if we take the pains to ascertain what really 
is the footing on which the relations of the two countries are 
properly based ; for it is from the complete misapprehen- 
sion of these relations that the late “ painful misconception” 
has mainly arisen. We are told, in every possible varia- 
tion of tone, by the official and unofficial press of France 
—from the how] of the Univers down to the dulcet notes of 
M. pELA Guerronii:rE—that England is horribly ungrateful. 
We don’t desire to enter into an invidious discussion of 
the balance of obligations—we content ourselves with re- 
marking that gratitude is not the fitting—nor, in fact, is 
it a possible—groundwork of an international alliance. 
There is an old epigram which says that the man who pub- 
lishes to the world the favours he has conferred, discharges the 
recipient of the debt which he had incurred. If so, the French 
pamphlet has certainly wiped out the score. which Louis Na- 
POLEON had chalked up against England. It is not necessary 
—as it would not be true—to deny that our alliance with 
France has been of considerable advantage to the policy and 
interests of England; but we cannot admit that it has 
laid us under obligations which we are to discharge by con- 
ceding untenable claims or abandoning just rights. The 
whole line of argument taken in the French pamphlet shows 
how thoroughly the sound basis of an alliance between the 
two countries is misconceived in the quarters from which that 
State paper proceeded, The position which the author seeks 


to establish is that the Emperor of the Frencn has 

the friend of England against his own people. If this be true 
we confess that the prospect is not a hopeful one for the per- 
manence of the connexion. If an alliance is to be worth 
anything, it must be an alliance of the two peoples, and not a 
temporary accommodation between two Governments. The 
case made out by M. pr LA GUERRONIERE is one which jg 
neither very dignified nor patriotic, as far as the Emperor of 
the Frencn is concerned. Either his policy has or has not 
had for its principal aim the interests and advantage of 
France. In the former case, we do not see why it is to be 
treated as a matter of personal favour towards England. If, 
on the other hand, it is pretended that the sympathies of the 
French nation have been disregarded, and that their govern- 
ment has been conducted for the benefit of this country 
rather than that of France, this is a species of service which 
the Emperor had no right to offer us, and which we ought 
to be ashamed to accept. Great nations cannot afford to 
receive from each other gratuities of this description. Such 
eleemosynary relations are more degrading than profitable; 
and if the danger of such fatal presents were not of itself 
obvious enough, the tone of the French pamphlet might warn 
statesmen of the danger of incurring such embarrassing obli- 
gations. And while we cannot take gifts of this description at 
the hands of any nation, still less can we afford to be subsi- 
dized by the individual friendship of a monarch. 

We say, then, that this plea of gratitude as between 
England and France, and still more as between England 
and Louis Napoxeoy, is wholly out of the question. This 
country has happily never placed herself under such a debt 
as that which Austria incurred to Russia in the Hungarian 
rebellion, though some Continental politicians were very 
eager to inflict on us the ambiguous boon of a foreign inter- 
vention in Hindostan. Yet Austria claimed the right to 
consult the welfare of her own dominions on the invasion 
of the Danubian Provinces. The Emperor Nicnotas might 
have saluted her with opprobrium and reproach with far 
more reason than the hacks of the Tuileries have for charg- 
ing us with baseness and ingratitude ; but if the Court of 
Vienna had feared to consult the interests of its own Empire 
from personal considerations, it would have been justly 
despised, as well as certainly ruined. 

Not only is the spirit in which we are invited to act 
totally unworthy of an independent country, but the object 
at which we are expected to aim would be a great mistake, 
The conclusion to which all that has been written in 
France, and a good deal of what has been spoken in 
England, alike point, is that it is the interest as well 
as the duty of this country to take measures to pro- 
tect the throne of Louis Naporeon from the dangers 
which environ it. This hypothesis is the real source of all 
the “painful misconceptions” which have arisen. We 
do not stop to inquire what are the particular measures which 
may have been demanded of us, or which may yet be pro- 
posed with this view. We protest ii limine against the fun-. 
damental idea which the theory implies. Of all forms of in- 
tervention, the most degrading to the country that secks it, 
and the most dangerous to the country that embarks in it, 
is the attempt to sustain the influence of any individual or 
any Government in another State, We may ally our 
selves with the Ruler of France for any objects of 
European or cosmopolitan policy, but we cannot enter 
into a league with Louis Naponeon against the French 
people. We do not ask whether it is desirable—we 
ave satisfied to know that it is impossible, It is said 
that the facilities which our institutions offer to the 
enemies of the Emperor are dangerous to his throne. 
The mere definition of the danger, however, shows how m- 
possible it is that we can even attempt to avert it. If we 
cannot, and do not, really intend to do anything effectual, 
it is a sheer mockery to amuse a “ faithful ally” with 4 
morsel of sham legislation. The French pamphlet says 
that it is in English institutions that the real danger to the 
Imperial throne lies. But, if so, are those institutions to 
modified—or, if not, how is the danger to be removed 
The institutions of France at the commencement of 
current year were by no means inordinately liberal, yet 
the Emperor has discovered that they must be made mor 
repressive, in order that they may ensure the safety of his 
Government. In France, however, the Executive has & 
greater powers for protecting itself from its enemle 
than it can be supposed that any Administration ™m Eng: 
land could ever exercise in its favour. We have 
not different laws here for our own people and for 
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they have both the same rights, and are sub- 
to the same responsibilities; and the moment we 
break in upon this principle, the right of asylum is 
e. If, then, we are efficiently to protect the Emperor 
from those of his foes who have taken refuge on our 
shores, we must establish in this country institutions at 
Jeast as repressive as those existing in France, and under 
such institutions Englishmen must be content to live. 
We think we need say no more to show that the thing ex- 
of us is impossible, not merely in form, but in essence. 
if such a claim is really to be insisted upon, we can only say, 
as the King of Israet when he received the letter of the 
King of Syrta, “ Am I Gop, to kill and to make alive, that 
«this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his 
«Jeprosy ? Wherefore, consider, I pray you, and see how he 
“ seeketh a quarrel against me.” 


We cannot, therefore, acquiesce in the studied and per- 


- gistent attempts which are made on the other side of the 


Channel to fix the blame of the late misunderstanding on 
England. Indeed, the only charge that can be brought 

inst us is that we have done nothing. It is not our 
army that has menaced France—it is not our Government 
that has published offensive addresses—we have made no 
unreasonable demands — we have sent no offensive de- 
spatches. We have simply declined to change our laws 
in a manner mischievous to ourselves and useful to no 
one. If the ground of complaint is that our institu- 
tions are not such as to make the concoction of a plot like 
Orsint's impossible, we might be content to answer that 
even those of France are not yet sufficiently repressive to 
make its execution difficult. But we go further. We say 
that our laws and institutions are framed with reference to 
the requirements of our own society, and can never be mo- 
dified with a view to the necessities of foreign States. The 
essence of English liberty is, that every man in these do- 
minions shall be permitted as much freedom both of speech 
and action as is compatible, not with the convenience of 
any other State, but with the good government of our own. 
If any other principle is to be introduced into our legisla- 
tion, we cease to be an independent people. 

In a matter of this kind it is not well to beat about the 
bush. The whole mischief which has arisen has come from 
a cowardly tampering with the truth. If the late Govern- 
ment had had the manliness to put the real state of the case 
before the Emperor of the Frencu, we believe that his poli- 
tical sagacity would have saved both countries from the mess 
in which the blundering of the late Cabinet has involved 
them. We are at least as anxious to see a legitimate 
alliance between England and France as the “spirited 
“foreign Minister” who was so eager to break down the entente 
cordiale ten years ago; but a solid alliance, like a happy 
match, can only be formed on the basis of a thorough mutual 
understanding. We ought not to have been placed in the 

inful position of refusing that which, as it might have 

known, we can never concede. We are ready to re- 
spect the office of the Emperor, and, if necessary, to co- 
operate in any common object for the advantage of the 
two countries ; but we cannot undertake to remodel our in- 
stitutions for the purpose of protecting, either against his own 
subjects, or anybody else, a Sovereign to whom, for some 
reason or other, it is assumed that we ought to be grateful. 


THE BANK AND THE BILLB-ROKERS. 


A RECENT announcement from the Bank of England 
that it will no longer rediscount for the bill discounters, 
will probably do more to restore the money trade to a 
permanently healthy condition than anything that legisla- 
tive interference could effect. The general management of 
the Bank has for many years been characterized by the 
utmost prudence and sagacity. It was not from the 

ctors that complaints were heard of the fetters which 
Parliament had imposed upon their discretion. They 
frankly acknowledged the propriety of the restraints placed 
upon them, and accepted the duty of conducting their 

ness under the new régime introduced by the Act of 1844, 
on the same general principles of caution which ought to 
govern ulike the operations of the largest and the smallest 

king concerns, In one respect only is their past policy 
Ym to observation. A sort of notion had grown up that 

resources of the Bank of England must always be 
sufficient to give an unlimited amount of accommodation 
to all persons willing to pay the current price and able 


to give approved securities. Any other establishment was 
considered to be at liberty to curtail its advances as soon 
as it found its reserve unduly reduced. But the City creed 
about the Bank of England was that it was never to refuse 
any good bills offered for discount, or to check the drain 
upon its resources in any way except by the indirect 
method of raising the rate of discount. In ordinary 
times this was a practicable theory enough, because it 
was always in the power of the Bank to diminish the 
demand upon it by simply raising its price. But the in- 
stant that the sober calculations of the market are deranged 
by panic, an increase of price is as likely to develope as to 
check the rush for accommodation. At such times, there- 
fore, the Bank is certain to find much difficulty in acting up 
to the idea, that it ought always, at some price or other, to be 
able to accommodate every one who has good security to give. 
To some extent, the belief that unlimited assistance from 
the Bank would always be available was fostered by the 
Directors’ practice of looking to the value of the securi- 
ties offered, without much regard to the character of the 
business carried on by the applicants for discount. So many 
years, too, passed, during which the demand for accommoda- 
tion was always met to its full extent, that it is not 
wonderful that the supplies of Threadneedle-strect should 
come to be regarded as almost inexhaustible. The an- 
nouncement to which we have referred is the first dis- 
tinct repudiation of the theory that anybody who brings 
a satisfactory security has a right to expect an advance from 
the Bank. The general course of business must always be 
in accordance with this view, and it is on that account the 
more important that exceptional cases should be met by the 
exercise of some discretion on the part of the Directors as to 
the persons who are to be considered entitled to assistance. 

Indirectly, the anxiety of the Bank Directors to sustain 
commerce in all the shapes which it assumed, must have 
contributed sensibly to the growth of the dangerous style of 
business which bore its fruit in the crisis of last year. 
Always prudent in the management of its own affairs, the 
only error of the Bank was in allowing less cautious esta- 
blishments to lean too much upon its support. But for the 
anticipation of such aid, it would have been impossible for 
the discount houses to have traded as they did to the edge 
of their resources. Of course it is very profitable to employ 
an indefinite amount of money received at call, while the 
duty of keeping the reserve necessary to guard against con- 
tingencies is shuffled off to another establishment. This was 
what was done while the Bank of England placed its 
resources at the command of the bill discounters, and now 
that the indulgence is no longer to be granted, it is scarcely 
conceivable that any firm will venture to conduct its opera- 
tions in the reckless manner which was so common up to 
last autumn. 

It does not appear whether those Joint-Stock Banks 
which carry on the same kind of business as the houses from 
which the Bank of England has now decided to keep aloof, 
will be included in the sentence of banishment from Thread- 
needle-street, but it is difficult to find any principle on which 
a distinction can be drawn. The justification of the policy 
now adopted by the Bank can only be found in the convic- 
tion that the trade of taking money at call at high rates of 
interest is essentially unsound. If this be so, the reason of 
the new rule applies to all establishments where that prac- 
tice is followed. The most satisfactory result of all would 
be, that the Joint-Stock Banks should to limit in 
some degree the dangerous facilities by which they have 
hitherto competed for public favour. There is no reason 
why interest should not be allowed on the unemployed 
capital which would otherwise be lying idle in the hands 
of the public. All that is necessary for the stability of 
commerce is, that a safe margin should be insisted on, and that 
the enormous sums thus collected together should not be liable 
to be withdrawn faster than resources can be got in to meet 
the demand. This cannot be insured while deposits are 
accepted at call, or on very short notice ; and we should 
imagine that it would be as conducive to the interests of the 
Banks, as to the security of the public, to lay down some 
general regulations for the conduct of their business which 
should restrict the indefinite increase of the rate of interest 
on deposits, and require a reasonable notice to be given in 
all cases before withdrawal. Unless some such course is 
taken, the Joint-Stock Banks will have no right to complain 
if the Bank of England places thein in the same category as 
other discount houses. 

It is a wholesome sign for the future, that the New York 
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Banks have already recognised the necessity of abandoning 
the allowance of interest on current deposits. It is only by 
common agreement that a return to safe courses is possible ; 
for if one section of the more important Banks chooses to 
enter into a hazardous competition, it is not very easy for 
their rivals to resist the contagion. But we do not see why 
a mutual understanding for such a purpose should be less 
easy here than it appears to be in America ; and we should 
certainly look forward to the future with much more con- 
fidence if we were assured that the troubles of last year had 
taught a lesson of prudence to those who are in a position to 
control, or to aggravate at will, the speculative mania which 
every period of prosperity is certain to bring in its train. 

In the midst of indications of returning prudence, both in 
America and at home, a controversy which has been 
recently going on in the columns of the Zimes shows that 
the principles of doubly hazardous banking are not without 
their avowed supporters. Certain deposit banks have been 
attacked by the 7imes for offering to their customers a rate of 
interest about double that which can be ordinarily com- 
manded in the market. It isa rule which seldom fails, that 
high interest means bad security, and it is rather curious to 
see how the promoters of these establishments endeavour to 
escape the inference. The plea which they urge is that their 
advances are made to persons who do not enjoy the entrée 
into the regular money-market. Small men who keep no 
banking account are, it is said, willing to give 10 per cent. 
for accommodation for which merchants are ordinarily 
paying only 24. By carrying on business in this field, it is 
alleged that a sufficient profit may be made to justify the 
acceptance of deposits at so high a rate as 5 or 6 per cent, 
if there is any truth in this explanation, it is obvious that 
only a very limited business can be done on such exceptional 
terms ; and even then it is difficult to believe that any one 
who has good security to give can be in a position which 
compels him to pay such usurious interest for the money 
which he wants. The practice to which attention has been 
called is by no means confined to the two or three institu- 
tions which have been specially pointed at. Very many 
assurance offices have followed in the same track—whether 
with success or not is a question on which they do not give 
us the means of positively deciding. Some guess may 
perhaps be formed from the fact that no less than thirty- 
three of these offices have transferred their business to other 
companies during the last year, while, in the course of two 
years, eighteen insolvent assurance offices have been brought 
under the operation of the Court of Chancery. How far 
the system of borrowing money at high rates and lending it 
on bad security has contributed to this result, we do not 
know ; but it does seem strange that any one should enter 
into such a contract as that of assurance with any company 
which pursues so very adventurous a trade. 


THE JEW BILL. 


P ie controversy on the exclusion of Jews from Parliament 

is sensibly contracting its limits. With at least three 
of the present Cabinet Ministers in favour of the Oaths Bill, 
it is inconvenient to the Executive that the question should 
remain unsettled ; and, although it is probable that more was 
extracted than the Home Secretary really meant from his 
earnest but hasty aspiration that we had got to the final stage 
of the discussion, yet there are symptoms that we are 
nearly in port. Monday night’s debate exhibited all the 
characteristics of a worn-out dispute. It was not worth 
while for even the most hardy political adventurer to 
attempt a novelty in argument. Mr. WALPOLE suc- 
cessfully refuted Mr. Newprecate in what might, if 
it hud happened to be true, have been a strong ob- 
jection to the measure before the House. Were the Jews 
what the member for Warwickshire describes them, and 
what theoretically we might suppose them to be—a 
sullen, obstinate element which refuses to coalesce with the 
body politic, which recognises no common social duties, 
and confines itself to a moral Ghetto of its own creation— 
there might be some show of reason for excluding them from 
a Legislature towards which, as they have no affinities, 
they can discharge no duties. But the opponents of emanci- 
pation being fundamentally at issue on a Jew’s estimate of 
citizenship, we are bound to take the Jews at their own 
valuation—or, still better, we are free to judge them by our 
own experience of their practical citizenship. Were they 
what they ought to be, or what we think they ought to be, 


they would set little value on the honours of the British. 


Senate. Rebecca in /vanhoe trampled in scorn on the offer of 


Christian toleration, and Sir Moses Monreriore is said to. 
consider admission to our legislative privileges an insult to 


the seed of ApranaAM. It may be true that a Roruscunp 
is a very questionable Jew ; but this isa matter for his owy 
‘conscience, with which we have small concern. If Judaism 


is merging from a stately religion into an hereditary trading. 


guild, this is a subject interesting rather to the historian of 
religious thought than to the politician. 
Of course the old argument, or rather assertion, that our 


laws and institutions are all founded on Christianity, wag. 


reproduced ; and on no side was this alleged fact fairly con- 


tested. On investigation it might perhaps be found that: 


much, both of our common and constitutional law, is founded 


on pagan enactments and heathen traditions. European law’ 


has adopted Christianity, and Christianity has coloured it; 


but Christianity never dictated either a code or a constitution,. 


The Scriptures did not contemplate what is called a Christian, 
State; and it is certain that the Theodosian Code was not 
borrowed from the Christian revelation. Ifa Christian State, 
as in CoNnsTANTINE’S time, tolerated—as most scholars ho 
that it did—the public sacrifices of heathenism, it cannot be 
inconsistent with its original idea to admit to political pri- 
vileges those who have far more in common with Christi- 
anity than the worshippers of Jupiter and Venus, When 
Mr. WALPOLE contends that the Parliamentary Oath was 
never framed for the exclusion of Jews, because the con- 
stitution never anticipated their existence among us, his own 
argument may be retorted. The constitution—whenever it 
became crystallized, and we leave the question in its hopeless 
uncertainty—never contemplated British rule over millions 
of Pagans, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Hindoos. Yet 
since our acquisition of India, we have not only re- 
cognised, but administered, Mohammedan and Hindoo, 
law. That is to say, since we have acquired heathen 
subjects, we have given them citizens’ rights on their 
own pagan profession; and, by parity of reason, now, 
that we have acquired Jewish subjects, we must treat 
them in the same way. If we intended to preserve the 
ideal of a Christian State, we should have surrounded our 
island with a wall of brass. The price that we pay for an 
Empire is the sacrifice of the theory of a Christian State, 
It is as much treason to that theory for a Christian official 
to swear a Mohammedan on the Koran, as it is to alter the 
Parliamentary oath. First, then, we deny the theory of 
a Christian State ; and next, we say that we have long since 
abandoned it. 

But more menacing symptoms of the necessity of octting 
this question will probably present themselves to 
Dersy’s mind. Sir Ricnarp has given notice of 
his intention, in the event of the rejection of the Oaths 
Bill by the Lords, to move the admission of the Jews by 


resolution of the House of Commons. The late ATTORNEY- © 


GENERAL may not altogether uncharitably be supposed to 
be instigated by his love of a row with the Law Lords; 
yet such a resolution as he contemplates would be a grave 
constitutional mischief, which a statesman is bound to avoid. 
The House of Commons is likely enough, judging from its. 
previous attempts in the same direction, to seize any oppor 
tunity of urging extravagant pretensions ; and the mere In- 
convenience of being at direct conflict both with the law 
of England and the House of Lords, is not likely to deter its 
more ardent spirits, Unseemly as such a dispute must be— 
grave, aud: more than grave, as such a conflict would be— 
serious as is the prospect of arraying that vague but most 
powerful of impalpabilities, the privileges of the House of 
Commons, against the austere but naked majesty of the 
law of England—the struggle is not likely to be de 
clined by the Commons in their present temper. Ten 
years is long enough to give passion a fatal preponder- 
ance over judgment. Were the proposed resolution ¢at- 
ried, and were it submitted to in silence by the House 
of Lords—not a very probable contingency—such an event 
would seriously damage the character of the House of Cow- 
mons ; and whether victory or defeat would be most inju- 
rious to the country, we are not called upon to decide. 
special pleader’s mind alone can be satisfied that the 5 and 6 
Witu1aM LV., in its allusion to “other bodies empowered to 
substitute a declaration for an oath,” ever contempla 
the House of Commons; and if the House not only adopts 
but acts upon what the general moral feeling of the country 
will stigmatize as a forced and unnatural interpretation— 
it wriggles out of a great constitutional difficulty by a Jaw- 
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yer's quibble—the — respect for its dignity and truthful- 
ness Will be seriously compromised. Such a proceeding would 
be to sanction a most jesuitical interpretation of law. The 
whole value of the argument that the existing oath was never 
intended to exclude Jews is abandoned by such a subterfuge. 
The Parliamentary oath did not refer to Jews because it never 
contemplated their existence ; yet we are asked to believe 
that the statute of Wituiam IV. did refer to the House of 
Commons, although that was a “body” which no human 
being believes can come within its scope. Should the House 
insist on this piece of tyranny, and should it have strength 
to sustain it, some veteran legalists will be found to regret 
that they, like Serjeant Maynarp, have outlived the law of 
Bigland. Lord Dersy has had too much political expe- 
rience willingly to face such a catastrophe. He has the power, 
and many of his Cabinet have the will, to avert it; and the 
Lords will best consult, not only their own dignity, but the 
interests of the country, by an effort of timely wisdom. They 
have done enough for honour and consistency. The break- 
water has discharged its functions ; but something more than 
the phrase “the true faith of a Christian” will be swept 
away should the Commons adopt Sir Ricuarp Berse.t’s 
ill-omeried resolution. 


THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER PRESS OF LONDON. 


| ial probably, of our readers are aware of the extent to which 
the remission of the tax on newspapers has operated. We 
are all perhaps more or less familiar with the general daily 
penny press, both of the metropolis and the large provincial 
towns. But the Standard and Star and their congeners by no 
means exhaust, and scarcely represent, the immense mass of local 
newspapers. There is hardly a suburban parish which has not 
its local organ, and in some districts there are two or more special 
newspapers. They are mostly published weekly, and some notion 
of the extent to which these publications reach may be formed 
from a list of journals published in a single—that is, the North- 
Eastern—district of London. We have before us— 

The City Press . . . . No.37 . - Price 1d. 

The Holborn Journal. . No.3... » Id 

The Clerkenwell News . Novi5i. . 

The Finsbury Herald. . No.26 .. . 

The St. Luke’s News . . No.2 . 55 

The Shoreditch Observer. No.63 . . . 

The Islington Gazette . No.78 . .. 3 $d 

The Islington Times . . No.46 ... » 


All these are published in the Parliamentary borough of Finsbury 
alone, and, as far as we can judge, they are paying specula- 
tions. New candidates for public support, it will be seen, 
a cory which of itself proves that the trade is profitable. The 
oldest of these journals, the Clerkenwell News, claims a circula- 
tion of 14,000, and it consists of twenty-four columns as large as, 
or larger than, those of the Standard, of which sixteen ate filled 
with adtertisements. Four of these columns are occupied with 
notices of houses and rooms to let, and four with advertisements 
for situations or places vacant, chiefly among servants and shop- 
men. The aspect of a single metropolitan local journal like this 
18 a curious illustration of social life ; and, taken together, they 
form a remarkable commentary on the existing habits and tone 
of society among the smaller shopkeepers of London in its 
dingier haunts. Some of these productions are regular news- 
papers, and quite equal to the ordinary provincial press. The 
hews, as is always the ease in weekly journals, is appropriated, 
or as their conductors would say, compiled. Still, to do them 
Justice, the local “halfpennies” do not attempt to compete 
with the ordinary high-priced newspapers. The have a 
distinet object and specialty, as it is the custom to call it. The 
Tead, we conjecture, not in place of the Zimes and Daily 
Neivs, but by the side of them. Wisely they do not profess an 
impotent competition. They address themselves chiefly to 
matters of local interest. The proceedings of the local ves- 
tries, the sayings and doings of the various liitle parochial 
parliaments, are reported in extenso. These, with the sermons 
at the parish church, and the lectures at the various meeting- 
houses—smal] talk and innocent gossip about the last speech of 
© familiar Demosthenes of the Paving Board—and the 
personal explanations between guardians and overseers—are 
the staple of the halfpenny press of London. And there is 
good in all this. Public opinion expressed in this wa 
18 thoroughly English, and keeps every one to his work. Much 
to the credit of the cheap press, we must remark that in these 
eight newspapers there is not a single passage offensive to pro- 
priety or is not half the personal scandal and 
gobemoucherie of many a county paper. Mr. Potts of the Katan- 
swill Gazette would not be tolerated in the parlours of St. 
ke's, or the workshops of Shoreditch. Even where there are, 
| in Islington, two acknowledged rivals, the local Zimes and 
I azette have something better to do than to abuse each other. 
t is highly creditable to the general taste of the middle classes— 
2 those whom these newspapers address form the lower strata 
the middle classes—that this is found to be the sort of lite- 
tature which suite them. Were the English mind of Finsbury 


and St. Luke’s to demand less wholesome food, it would, we have 
little doubt, be presented in a form which would suit the pur- 
chasers’ sympathies. The papers before us are honest and whole- 
some, because the readers will have what is honest and wholesome. 
To say the truth, they are generally rather dull and respectable. 
They are certainly not seasoned with double entendre—not 
addressed to the baser passions. They are anything but organs of 
sedition and slander, and on the whole, present a somewhat stiff 
adhesion to all the proprieties. Indeed, we should be almost 
disposed to detect the decent clerical pen in not a few contribu- 
tions. It is much to the credit of religious teachers if it is so. 
This is the true policy of the educator, aud shows what wisdom 
we have at last learned. Cheap newspapers are a social fact, 
which, if they can, the clergy are right to avail themselves of 
and to use. It shows a firmer grasp of duty in religious teachers 
to lay hold of the popular mind even in this humble way, than 
to curse the cheap press as an engine of Satan, and allow it to 
become such by way of vindieating their prophetic powers. 

The City Press contains two leaders, one on a subject not of 
economical, but of a certain practical interest. ‘‘ Where's the- 
Parish Engine ?” is a sensible question. The writer, while giving 
credit to the brigade, pleads for the retention of the paris 
machine. ‘The subject is treated in a City spirit. Another writer 
argues for opening St. Paul's for Sunday evening services. He 
considers Mr. Spurgeon a “ young apostle,” but stirs up the City 
clergy not unkindly nor unseasonably. Two or three clergymen 
send reports of their last charity sermons : and the reasons for and 
against the retention of Temple-bar are urged with commendable | 
interest, and a little vehemence. <A useful course of antiquarian 
and topographical lore, devoted to lives of old City worthies and 
the annals of old City offices, under the title of * City Notes and 
Queries,” is very well done. A correspondent, who had evidently 
sent some racy scrap of scandal, is informed by the edilor that 
‘we cannot lend our columns to the circulation of reports affect- 
ing private character without serving any public purpose.” 

The Holborn Journal is ouly in its third number. It gives 
very full reports of the weekly proceedings of the Holborn Union, 
the Holborn Board of Works, the collections made by the various 
rate-gatherers in the week, and such matters as the rate-payers | 
of St. Andrew’s are reasonably much interested in. As a spe- 
cimen of the sort of thing which no doubt is much relished in’ 
Middle-row and Gray's Inn-lane, we take an incident at the 
Board of Works. Certain tenders are read for watering the 
streets, the lowest of which is announced by the clerk to be 7s. pf 
per 100 square yards. One Rose, who made this tender, is called, 
in, and, after passing his examination before the Conscript Fathers 
of the parish, the clerk observes—“ Your terms, then, are seven 
and three-pence?” ‘ No,” says Rose, “ eleven and three-pence.” 
On looking at the tender, it appeared that what the clerk read 
“seven” Rose had written “ leven,” that being his way of spelling 
“eleven.” Solvuntur risu tabule. The world of Holborn may 
be grateful to its journal for chronicling this famous jest. The 
leader isa sensible article on the Passport system. Its argument 
that France loses its English travellers by an exclusive system is 
not of the newest, but none the worse for that. ‘These are the 
two high-price journals ; and they are distinguished chiefly from 
their halfpenny brethren by being more exactly a cento of the 
daily papers. 

The Clerkenwell News is, we should say, suffering from its’ 
success. Its sixteen columns of advertisements compel a type’ 
which is so terribly minute that we fear we have not given’ 
to its entire contents that careful perusal which they deserve. 
The leader is particularly local, and consists of a glorification of. 
the local Savings Bank. The Seckforde-street Bank is a Clerken- 
well institution ; and the Clerkenwell News is not chary in its 
congratulations to the men of Clerkenwell on this their great 
parochial triumph. We regret to find that the Vestry of that 
district is agitated by a question which, we trust, will not: 
lead toa secession of angty ratepayers to the Mons Sacer of Penton- 
ville. An agrarian dispute is raging tlierc, atid also in St. Luke's, 
on what is alleged to be a patrician abuse of atithority on the part 
of the Board of Works in pene | shopkeepers to place their 
wares on the footpath. Our sympathies are decidedly with the’ 
autocrats, and in the interest of the public we side strongly’ 
against one Paris, who is said to be in the habit of “weighing 
rags, bones, and fat, on the pavement,” There was, we are sorry 
to be informed, “ much acrimonious discussion imported into this 
matter when recently discussed in the Vestry.” 

The Finsbury Herald and St. Luke's News prove that a noble 
ambition in literature fires Old-street, which may be accounted 
for by the fact that Grub-street—mutato nomine, now Milton-. 
street—is in this parish. ‘Envy doth merit like its shade. 

ursue,” and doubtless the success of the Herald has called the 

ews into existence. Far be it from us to decide on their re- 
spective merits. Both are Arcadians. The News celebrates the 
merits of the local clergy in enthusiastic, not to say adulatory, 
terms; but at present we should say, the Herald is the organ of 
the Vestry and Burial Board. The News sports an Original 
Poem, but the Herald carries all before it in the Original Corre- 
spondence. Here “ Mr. Gregory Bell,” the leader of opposition 
against the churchwardens and placemen, comes out very strong. 
Since the days of Junius, we have read few things better than his 
indignant sneer at the great ‘‘ Mr. Briscoe’s notable efficiency,” as 
with strong sarcasm he expresses it, “ on the matter of the he-bye- 
in Plumtrée-street "—our admiration of the taunt being in : 
by our total and deplorable ignorance of the nature of a “ lie-bye,” 
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Mr. Briscoe and Mr. Bell, it appears, like Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell, are both candidates for the leadership of 
the opposition—which accounts for their amenities. 

The leader in the Shoreditch Observer is an article by no means 
contemptible on the Napoleonic Idea of Government; and it 
would pass muster in most of the daily newspapers. The parish 
of Shoreditch is menaced by a constitutional crisis. The old 
Local Act is about to be superseded by a new code ; and feudalism 
is merging into constitutionalism. The parish governors con- 
sisted of a body of peers, in the shape of self-elected trustees, 
certain allusions to whose drunkenness do not seem to have been 
well received at the Vestry meeting; but the Thersites of the 
trustees, one Mr. Pearce, retorts upon the Reformers by stigma- 
tizing their organ, our respected contemporary, the Observer, 
as “that contemptible thing the Shoreditch Rag”—an insult to 
journalism which was sternly, though ineffectually rebuked by 
the Chairman. ‘Many indignant remarks from the members 
on Mr. Pearce’s factious conduct” did not deter that hero from 
dividing in an ignominious minority of two against twenty-nine. 
This parish seems to be infected by all the abuses of an aris- 
tocracy, for in a recent election for organist it appears that 
the appointment went, like staff-appointments in the army, on 
family interest rather than scientific attainments. Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, however, has signalized his accession to office by a 
strong demonstration against the old vicious nomination system 
of Shoreditch. He promises to support a Bill now before Par- 
liament which is to demolish the old régime; and the friends of 
constitutionalism all over the world will rejoice at the imminent 
overthrow of what we are assured is a profligate oligarchy of 
self-appointed tyrants. Henceforth, Shoreditch will share, and 
ps trust will dignify, the Saxon principle of electing its own 
rulers. 

The twin Islington journals have a sisterly likeness, and they 
both, as befits that evangelical parish, read like a diluted Record. 
They are not half so spiteful, and therefore much less readable, 
but they present such larzs reports of religious meetings and 
services that we trace clerical manipulation. The literature of 
the Islington Times is odd. A correspondent has occasion to 
quote Mrs. Sullen, in what he calls the “ Beaw Stratagem ;” 
and the extract takes this queer poetical form :— 

He came home this morning at his usual hour of four, 
Awakened me out of a swect dream of something else, 
By tumbling over the table, then rolling over the room. 


But the editor is possessed with the view that all quotations 

must be poetical ; so in quoting the Bible, he prints it :— 
They that are drunken, are drunken in the night ; 
But let us, who are of the day, be sober—let us 
Walk honestly, and in the day, not in rioting, &c. &c. 

If, however, Islington has learned the nature of godliness, it 
still lacks instruction in a sister grace; for we find it recorded 
in the proceedings of the ee Vestry, as detailed in the 
Gazette, that when Mr. Young denounced the dreadful nuisance 
of keeping twelve pigs on a ground-floor, Mr. Lewis observed, 
“that he knew, by personal contact, that pigs did not smell 
badly ; what's the harm in the smell of a pig?” The hero of 
the Islington Vestry is, however, Mr. Cox, the remarkable M.P. 
for Finsbury. He is an inhabitant of Islington, and certainly 
owed his election to his parochial notoriety; and _ the 
speeches at Islington betray the same inspirations which have 
shed lustre on the name of Cox at Westminster. Our illustrious 
senator comes out stronger, if not better, in the local Vestr 
Hall than in St. Stephen’s. He is clearly on his own dunghill. 
The following report of a debate in the Islington parliament 
is more characteristic than savoury. To make it intelligible, 
we must premise that on a previous occasion Mr. Cox had opposed 
the Board of Health and its officers in their official and officious 
attempts to cleanse all private cesspools and privies. “I hold,” 
said Mr. Cox, M.P., “that an Englishman’s privy, like his house, 
is his castle, and ought to be sacred from intrusion.” It was 
in the same spirit of defending vested nastiness that Mr. Cox, 
with other metropolitan members, defeated Sir George Grey’s 
Bill, of last Session, for the extension to all houses of the pro- 
visions of the Licensed Lodging Houses Act :— 

The next series of resolutions treated of sanatory matters :— 

No. 1 proposed that some interpretation be given to the word “ privy,” 
in the 81st section, so as to show whether it means “ cesspool” or what ? 

Mr. Cox had no objection to the Vestry submitting to the Board a request 
that they would define the word “ privy,” as, without bringing up old dis- 
cussions, he was free to admit that very different constructions had been put 
upon it, but they ought not to suggest a construction and finish with a 
“what.” He (Mr. Cox) doubted whether “cesspool” 
but most assuredly they ought not to go to the B 
“privy” was a “what.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Groom was surprised that Mr. Cox should desire any interpretation 
of the word “ privy,” as he thought he had heard him say it was a man’s castle 
—(laughter)—indeed, he had heard more than one parishioner call them 
“Cox's castles.” (Great laughter.) 

It is satisfactory to learn that the champion of disease and dirt 
is properly estimated by his colleagues in Vestry, as well as in 
Parliament, for Mr. Walker, it is added, “ regretted to hear Mr. 
Cox raising an objection quite unworthy of them and of his own 
position. If he had wanted to get up as a little pettifogging 
attorney he could not have done differently.” At any rate it 
is creditable to those large bodies of our countrymen who are 
engaged in the duties of parochial self-government, that this is 
the only instance of discreditable talk which all these journals 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


| Pg STANHOPE’S admirable suggestion has in due course 
borne fruit, and the National Portrait Gallery has now 
more than a paper existence. The Commission has begun its 
work in good earnest, and has temporarily settled its incipient 
Collection and its active secretary and curator in a house ijn 
Great George-street, Westminster. The portraits already ac. 
quired number about thirty, but more will soon be added, either 
by gift or by purchase. Strictly speaking, the Collection is not 
yet open to the public, but it is not difficult to obtain admission 
upon —es ; and we should advise all who take an interest 
in the scheme to gratify themselves by personal inspection of the 
progress already made. We will briefly notice the existin 
pictures in the order of their numeration in the rovisional 
catalogue, before making some remarks on the difficult task 
= awaits the Commission in the next stage of their under. 
taking. 

The portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh (1), a purchase from Down. 
ton, is a very worthy presentment of that great Englishman, and 
seems to have every internal mark of authenticity. Its painter 
is unknown. The face has the fine oval form so often noticed in 
the worthies of the Elizabethan era. It is pale, and very 
thoughtful in expression, and the brow is magnificent. Far less 
interest attaches to Lenthall (2), the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment. ‘This picture is also a purchase, and is in fine condition. 
Dr. Mead (3), — by Ramsay, is indifferent; and we feel 
disposed to credit the great physician with a better physiognomy 
at the expense of his painter. Dr. Parr (4), by owe. in his 
night-cap and dressing-gown, and with his coarse, heavy, self- 
indulgent expression, is familiar to every one; and Haadel (5), 
by Hudson—arother well-known likeness—thoroughly deserves 
its place here. Next we have Captain Cook, the circumnavi- 
gator—a portrait of much interest, drawn (it is said) at the Cape 
of Geod Hope, by Webber, the artist appointed to accompany 
his Expedition. Spencer Perceval (8), ion from a mask after 
death; Horne Tooke (9), by Hardy ; and the full-faced poet of 
the Seasons (10), by Toten, are in no way remarkable. The 
next is La Belle Hamilton (11), Comtesse de Grammont, whose 
virtue, wit, and beauty make her not unfit to head the distin- 
guished Englishwomen in this gallery. The picture is a good 
copy from Lely, by Eckardt. We have omitted the famous 
Chandos Shakspeare—the first picture obtained by the Commis- 
sion, the gift of the late Earl of Ellesmere, who bought it at the sale 
at Stowe. This was allowed to be exhibited at Manchester last 
summer, and is too well known, whatever may be thought of its 
genuineness, to need description. Murphy, the Dramatist (12), 
follows Shakspeare after a long interval. paved is the painter ; 
and his work and its subject are alike commonplace. ‘The next 

ortrait, a small crayon sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is of 

rs. Carter, the learned translator of Epictetus. This is a 
pleasing likeness, done in a very charming style. The admirers 
of Lawrence treasure his crayon sketches very highly ; and this 
specimen is much more to our mind than many of his more am- 
bitious full-sized portraits. However, his head of William Wilber- 
force (26) isa realgem. It is admirably painted, but is the only 
part of the picture that is finished. This is no loss, probably, so 
far as Lawrence’s work is concerned ; for the figure and even the 
hands, had the canvas ever been covered, would probably have 
been done by his pupils. Next we mark a grim old portrait said to 
be that of Fox, the Martyrologist (15), presented by Mr. Akerman, 
It is certainly not unlike the engraved | pictures of Fox; but what 
evidence is there of its genuineness? We have our doubts 
whether this was worth accepting. The first Lord Torrington 
(16), of naval fame, a reputed Kneller, is disappointing ; and 
Huskisson (17), by Rothwell, is a very r work of art, what- 
ever may be to be said of the likeness. The first Lord Stanhope, 
(18), by Kneller, seems hastily and carelessly painted. Archbishop 
Wake (19) is the first Churchman in the collection—the — 
being attributed to Gibson. What a miserable and earthly face 
he has given the prelate! We almost feel inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of the portrait when we remember that Wake was 
really ascholar anda theologian. Equally unlike what one would 
cagest is Highmore’s portrait of Sir William Wyndham (20). 
Who would have imagined that this pudding-faced, unintellectual- 
looking man was the friend of Pope and Bolingbroke? There 
is nothing at all remarkable in Tadhe’e Robert Harley, first 
Earl of Oxford (22); nor in the undistinguished face of William, 
first Earl Cadogan (23), by Laguerre. The latter is painted 
after the fashion of his time, in wig and armour, in a flimsy sort 
of style. Far better is Romney’s unfinished portrait of Richard 
Cumberland, in a suit of red velvet. Romney had painted Cum- 
berland once before, in a suit of blue, and we read, in the autobio- 
graphy of the lattcr, how Garrick criticized the likeness. 
That was the first portrait for which the painter advanced his 
terms, to ten guineas instead of eight. Sharpe, the engraver, by 
Lonsdale; Nollekens, by Zoffany, and Stothard, by Green, are 
as yet the only representatives of art in the collection. Theol 
has another client in the person of Bishop Warburton (25) by 
Phillips. And the latest acquisition of all is an interesting an 
verisimilar portrait of Andrew Marvell, seemingly of Flemish 
i a a which came, we believe, from the Bishop of Ely’s 
collection. 


It will be seen that these thirty portraits have been gathered 


furnish, and that the offender is a Parliament man. 


together quite indiscriminately ; and indeed the Commission can 
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as yet do little else than select, from the pictures offered to 
them for sale, such as may seem the most deserving of a 
Jace in their gallery. Happily, there is no reason to 
doubt that their acquisitions have so far been judicious. 
But they must be on their guard. Hundreds of indifferent 
pictures will doubtless be offered to them at inordinate 
prices. Many a forgotten portrait will be furnished with 
a new name, and sent on trial to Great George-street as 
the likeness of some hero, or statesman, or divine. And an 
ingenious manufacture of sham antiques may reasonably be 
. The ordeal of a candidate for purchase cannot 
well be made too severe; and, for our parts, we should counsel 
in every case a probationary hanging, in order that the lynx- 
eyed criticism of the public may be brought to bear on each par- 
ticular instance. So far as to the genuineness of each likeness. 
There is another difficulty as to the claims any individual ma 
have to admission into this national Walhalla. One thing is 
certain, and that is that no party spirit, political or religious, 
will be suffered to bias the judgment of the Commission. ud 
and Burnet, Hobbes and Hoadley, William Penn and John 
Wesley, have an equally good chance of admission. And an 
excellent bye-law, to the effect that no portrait shall be received, 
save by an unanimous vote, until ten years have elapsed since 
the decease of the person represented, will effectually preclude 
any embarrassment that might arise from the asperities of con- 
temporary dissensions. The National Portrait — must be 
n to every man or woman who in any honourable way has 
achieved distinction, and has deserved well of the State. We 
have heard it argued that even noted felons and criminals should 
find a niche in this eollection, inasmuch as their portraiture 
would be useful to the future historian or philosopher. But this 
cannot be defended seriously. The scheme has its moral aspect. 
It adopts the sentiment of the inscription on the Panthéon— 
Aur grands hommes la Patrie reconnaissante. Murderers and 
villains must be left for Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition in Baker- 
street. There is more fear, we imagine, of the too facile admis- 
sion of harmless mediocrities. It will need no little firmness to 
decline in certain cases some great man’s offer of the portrait of 
a very commonplace ancestor. It is not every one that has 
borne a title, or even that has won a title, whose likeness will 
have any value or interest for pote. And the Commissioners 
had better err on the side of exclusiveness than on the other. 
If the Gallery ever grows to the importance which we desire for it, 
the time will come when its managers may almost make their own 
choice among the most treasured family portraits—so great will be 
the honour of having a place on its walls. When the character of 
the collection is established, it will receive more valuable addi- 
tious by donation or bequest than it can ever do by purchase. 
We are not anxious to see a large annual grant at the disposal 
of the Commissioners. They should have the means of buying 
from time to time pictures of undoubted authenticity and in- 
terest, which may come into the market; but over-abundant 
funds would be too likely to encourage the accumulation of trash. 
Above all things, care must be taken to prevent the National 
Portrait Gallery becoming a kind of Refuge for the Destitute 
—for daubs and duplicates. 
In any case, many very inferior works, considered merely as 
paintings, will find admission. Indeed, there are more common- 

lace pictures than we quite like to see among the first thirty. 
te deserves some consideration whether a thoroughly incom- 

tent artist can possibly produce a satisfactory portrait. 
Beery one’s experience will remind him of the atrocious carica- 
tures called “ staring likenesses,” which a bad painter will per- 
petrate when he produces merely the broad physical facts of the 
portraiture without any sentiment or expression—in short, without 
any idealizatfon. Most people of taste and discernment would 
rather be without a portrait of one they respect or love than 
have nothing but a coarse animal presentment of his outward 
form. At any rate, we think the manifest badness of a painting 
ought to be pro tanto a disqualification for admission into the 
Gallery—an objection which it would need a great preponderance 
of other arguments to outweigh. 

We shall watch the further progress of the scheme with the 
greatest interest. Experience will show more fully what are the 
chief difficulties to be apprehended, and the policy of the Com- 
missioners will be developed as they go on. The sooner the 
collection is thrown open to the public the better. We under- 
stand that, as soon as an enabling Act can be carried through 
Parliament, the numerous historical portraits now buried out of 
sig:t in the British Museum will be transferred to the custody 
of the Commission. This will form a most important addition 
to the incipient Gallery ; and a broad foundation will be laid for 

e future superstructure. We wish every success to the scheme. 
The happy example of the temporary Portrait Gallery, collected 
and arranged by Mr. Cunningham at the Art Treasures Exhibi- 
tion, prepared us for what we may expect when the National 
Portrait Gallery becomes more fully developed and chrono- 
logically arranged. Nothing can be more interesting or more 
instructive than such an assemblage of the good and the great 
who have preceded us; and while the multitude will have another 
easy source of historical learning opened to them in addition to 

hakspeare’s plays and Scott’s novels, there may be not a few 
Who will be mspired to emulate the illustrious dead in order 
to gain admission for themselves into the roll-call of British 


RECOVERY OF GREEK CLASSICS. 


| i any advanced Positivist were to maintain that we have too 

many Greek and Latin books, and that a scientific age has 
better knowledge to occupy itself with, it would not be easy to 
refute him. Indeed, it would be much easier to show that we 
have no right to the classical MSS. which we do possess. If we 
look into the thing, few of them perhaps were honestly come by. 
They were filched from poor people who did not know what they 
were parting with at the time. Let us do our duty, and sur- 
render them with as little loss of time as may be. hat good 
are they to the great working class? Send them back to their 
owners—carefully packed, of course. Russia, as the representa- 
tive of Greek interests, would naturally have the Greek portion 
of our libraries. And as Russia is blest with Imperial Govern- 
ment, the MSS. will be in better keeping, than in a mere national 
library, under the control of Parliamentary trustees. _Till this 
is done, however, there may still be scholars enough, or persons 
not scholars, yet with ry taste, to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the quest for Greek MSS. 

The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, himself a competent 
Greek scholar and editor, and preserving, under the pressure of 
public life, his classical interests, determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity which office gave him to do something for his favourite 
studies. It was much to his official credit that Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis resolved to send out a mission of inquiry to the 
libraries of Greece and Syria. The object of the mission was 
distinctly not acquisition. It was desirable to ascertain what 
MSS. exist, and so to put an end, once for all, to those vague 
rumours of undiscovered treasures, which, though growin 
fainter and fainter from century to century, have never ceas 
to agitate Western scholars since the revival of letters. The 
mission was empowered to purchase, if opportunity offered, but 
its avowed purpose was very judiciously limited to the nga | 
object of ascertaining what we really have to count upon. It 
was requisite that the person entrusted with such a mission, 
should be qualified, not merely to describe the contents of each 
MS., but to decide on its age and critical value. 

In obtaining the services of Mr. H. O. Coxe, Sub-librarian of 
the Bodleian, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was fortunate 
enough to secure a paleographer whose verdict on a Greek MS. 
no one will venture to challenge. Mr. Coxe left England in 
January, 1857, and returned in June. Lis report is now in 
the hands of the public. Owing to a limitation on his time, 
Mr. Coxe was obliged to leave unvisited the Seraglio Library, 
Athos, Meteora, and Trebizond, which had been originally in- 
cluded in his plan. But as regards those parts which he did visit, 
including, among others, Cairo, Jerusalem, Mar Saba, Candia, 
and Patmos, his report is conclusive. It must extinguish for 
ever all the hopes of classical scholars which have survived 
so many disappointments. It may now be pronounced as certain 
that no lost writer will be retrieved within that large circuit 
which Mr. Coxe’s mission covered. 

This result may disappoint a sort of vague and general expee- 
tation, but a it will not surprise the few who are 
acquainted with the history of books. An unpleasant conclusion 
is always slow in making its way. It was hard to resign the so 
often promised Livy and Menander, and the lovers of literature 
were not unwilling to be gulled. At one time, any traveller 
returned from the East had but to recollect that Greek physi- 
cian with whom he had spoken at Alexandria, and whose father 
had, when a boy, seen the last twenty books of Diodorus 
Siculus in a monastery on Mount Olympus, and all the Univer- 
sities were in a flutter. Livy, however, was found to be the 
name with which the penny-a-liners of those days could conjure 
most unfailingly. It is evidence of the wide popularity of that 
most inaccurate of historians, that ‘the lost Cocke of Livy” 
were the favourite veu of the public. The more discerni 
few might desire, with Pitt, to call “ Menander, or wi 
Scaliger to handle a complete Diodorus, but the vulgar demand 
was ever for Livy. It is not to be supposed that the Dragomans 
and the Levanters would be deaf to our prayers. If Livy was 
to be looked for, it might have been supposed it would have been 
in the West; but the Greeks were perpetually finding the Latin 
historian somewhere about the Archipelago. As late as 1682 
some Greeks of the Isle of Scio came to St. Germain’s, and 
actually sold to Colbert a complete Livy, cheap, at 60,000 livres. 
A French frigate was to be sent to fetch it. But as Colbert 
naturally required delivery on payment, we need not be surprised 
to find that neither the Greeks of Scio nor “Tite Live” were heard 
of any more. This (1682) is about the latest discovery of the 
original Livy. How shy the public had grown by being hard- 
fished, we see, when a century later (1790) Vella ventured on 
“ discovering” an Arabic translation only. We hear no more of 
the lost books of Livy now. When a forger operates in the 
market of literary wuhdity, he writes Uranius, or some equally 
obscure name, on his paper. Partly, Niebuhr has destroyed the 
credit of the growth of modern literature has 
destroyed the public interest in the classics. But it has its cause, 
further, in a strengthening conviction among the Bibliomaniacs 
that no copies of any of the missing classics are any longer in 
existence. 

Had, indeed, the close search and scrutiny of late years been 
instituted a century ago, something might still have been re- 
covered. To come half-an-hour too late, when the last sheet has 
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‘But it has been examined, and we may rest assured that no 


‘found twenty-two Greek MSS. 


‘tical as to the more positive assurances of travellers on such 


TRE correspondence which passed between Sir Benjamin Hall 


“bourhood of Downing-street. These letters 
“Then occurred the competition itself, the award, and the Parlia- 
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just been cut up into battledores, is the romance of manuscript 
hunting. Something like this is the story which the searchers 
of the Greek Libraries have to tell. We need go no further 
back than the last century, 1728, when Cardinal Fleury sent out 
the two Abbés, Fourmont and Sévin. They brought back a 
rich harvest of books and saw many more. Among, others the 
Library of Mavrocordato, Prince of Wallachia, was still in exis- 
tence. It had been culled at a vast expense from the convent 
Libraries, and, says Sévin, “ peut aller de pair avec celles des plus 
grands princes!” About fifty years later, Villoison describes the 

rodigions waste of old parchment which was still going on. 
The Albanians and Tarkish soldiers were using Greek MSS. to 
clean their guns, and light their pipes with, The worm, more 
voracious and destructive in that climate than in ours, was inces- 
sant at its work. Whenever a number of yolumes had reached 
a certain stage of decay, the monks, who could not read them, 
made a bonfire of the rubbish. Thus, at Patmos, about twenty 
years before Villoison’s visit, the monks had burnt between 
2000 and 3000 codices which had attained the final stage of 
decomposition, Yet it was from this library that, twenty years 
after Villoison, Clarke (E.D.) rescued the matchless Plato, with 
the inedited scholia, now in the Bodleian, 

As the reports of successive voyagers dissipated mystery and 
destroyed hope, the failing expectation of scholars concentred 
itself on the Sesion of Athos and Patmos. Athos Mr. Coxe 
did not visit; but a catalogue is in preparation by M. le Barbier, 
who resided some months on Athos for the sole purpose of 
examining its libraries. As far as Patmos is concerned, Mr. 
Coxe’s careful catalogue, specifying the contents and date of 
each MS., must extinguish the last faint ray of expectation. 
‘We cannot think that he need apologize for “ giving to 
Patmos time which might have been more profitably spent 
in islands less generally known.” For though Walpole, 
Guérin, and Tischendort had each printed lists of this library, 
they were all incomplete. M.Guérin’s, which is the most full and 
the most recent (1853), omits altogether the age of each codex— 
a most material point, but one to which the skill and experience 
of the young archeologist were not equal. Since Clarke’s 
visit (1801), the MSS, in this celebrated nag of the 
Apocalypse have dwindled to 240. Of these, Mr. Coxe has 
catalogued with extreme care 131; of the rest, he assures us 
that no interest attaches to them. They are almost wholly 
ecclesiastical. The gem of the collection is an illuminated 
Book of Job (Sept. version), codex revera splendidus, of the 
end of the seventh, or beginning of the eighth century. They are 
rich in Evangelisteria and Lectionaria of early, but not the 
earliest, date—some in uncial letters, and fine specimens of calli- 
yraphy. The Fathers are chiefly Chrysostom, Gregory, and 
Basil. But there are only two classical MSS. in the whole col- 
lection—one of the Ajax and Electra of Sophocles, of very late 
date (see. xv.); the other is the Diodorus which was seen by 
Clarke. This is an early MS., perhaps the earliest extant (sec. ix.). 
Tt contains Books xi.-xvi. As the other known MSS. for this por- 

-tion of Diodorus’ * Bibliotheca” are late and bad, it may be worth 
while that the attention of critics should be directed upon the 
Patmos volume. Its neglect hitherto, though it had been men- 
‘tioned both by Villoison and Walpole, is probably owing to the 
description given of it by the former as d’une main assez 
récente. 

Mr. Coxe regrets his having been prevented by the expiration 
of his time from entering the Library of the Seraglio. Permis- 
sion to do so had been obtained on the day before he was 
obliged to leave Constantinople. It might be desirable, indeed, 

‘to have an accurate catalogue of the contents of this collection. 


_elassical remains ean be retrieved from it. Dr. Carlyle, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge, and afterwards Vicar of New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, penetrated into it in 1800, when he was Chaplain 
to Lord Elgin’s embassy. We have in Mr. Walpole’s Memoirs 
on European Turkey, Dr. Carlyle’s distinct assertion that it did 
not contain a single Greek MS. of any description. The books 
are almost wholly Arabic. Tlowever, two friends of Mr. Coxe, 
availing themselves of the permission which had been obtained 
for him, visited the Seraglio Library after his departure. The 

one of these were of much 
importance; but the fact of the discovery might make us scep- 


subjects, were we to find so competent a person as Dr. Carlyle 
making so great an oversight. It is therefore to be supposed 
as highly probable, that these twenty-two Greek MSS. seen by 
the Hon. Perey Smythe (now Lord Strangford) and Dr. 
Mordiman, have been placed in the Seraglio Library since 
Dr. Carlyle’s visit. 


THE TREASURY AND THE PUBLIC WORKS. 


and the late Treasury authorities with reference to the re- 
‘building of the Foreign Office, is now before the public, and fur- 
nishes a pleasing insight into the inner life of administration. 
The earlier portion of it contains the letters which passed and the 
minutes which were drafted with respect to the great competition 
of last year, and to the requisite purchase of property in the neigh- 
r date in 1856. 


mentary discussions which resulted in the arrangement that for th 
present the Foreign Office only should be reconstructed—eventy 
upon which the published documents throw no light. We are at 
once ieuepested to October 28, 1857, and introduced toa peremp. 
tory mandate signed by Mr. Wilson, and purporting to be written 
by the command of the Lords of the Treasury. It calls the Firgt 
Commissioner of Works to report, after examination and eop. 
sultation, upon “plans prepared by Mr. Pennethorne for g 
Foreign Office”—i. e., the old affair that had been submitted by 
Sir William Molesworth, and laid aside for its unsuitablenegs, 
The reason for this mandate is, that ‘“‘ My Lords have already 
been once called upon to pay an architect a large sum for plang 
prepared for a Foreign Office under a former Board of Works, 
and they are desirous of avoiding the charge for another rejected 
lan” —2. e., like an unthrifty housewife tliey have made a bad 
argain, and, rather than own their mistake, they now try to 
force it upon the family. They wish to burn the house down, 
rather than not use the worthless stove. They prefer to break 
their necks, rather than not drive the jibbing mo At the 
same time, Sir Benjamin is permitted to take advice upon the 
possibilit of tacking on a house for the Foreign Minister 
Lhe reply reached the Treasury in a week, and contained 
a short recapitulation of the history of the recent eompetitio— 
with the remark “ that, in justice to the competitors, the Govern. 
ment is bound in the first instance, to consider the premiated 
designs,” and that if they should not be precisely avail. 
able, still the first prizeman should be called in to produce 
lans adapted to the actual site. ‘“ For,” it was added, “ if Mr. 
ennethorne’s plans are adopted, the competition will be whol} 
disregarded; and an architect who might have competed, but did 
not compete, would thus be substituted for the successful com. 
petitor.” As to the saving of expense, Sir Benjamin pertinently 
observes that whoever received the order would be equally en. 
titled to his five per cent. commission ; and he truly remarks 
that architects entered the competition not for the “com. 
paratively trifling sum” of which the prizes consisted, but 
for the ‘‘honour and credit of executing the offices.” He 
winds up with expressing the apprehension that “if the 
Government should again, for any purpose, desire to have a 
competition, it will be found impossible, with such a precedent, 
to secure one.” 


Twenty-three days elapsed before the ‘‘ Lords Commissioners” 
vouchsafed a reply. Its general tenor strikingly resembles the 
phrase so familiar in every ill-eonducted nursery—‘ I won't be 
good, and nobody shall make me.” Adverting to the fact that 
the tin ea for a new Foreign Office formed part of a 
** general scheme,” they argue that, because the feeling of Parlia- 
ment was adverse to the present prosecution of that scheme 
in its full extent, therefore that portion of it (the Foreign Office) 
which Parliament did not show itself disinclined to take up, was 
to be finished on different principles. The stalking-horse of 
another unlimited competition is then set up, to be demolished in 
the same sentence ; and the question is disposed of by the pom- 
pous sophism, that ‘it by no means follows that the architect 
who conceives a design showing great architectural merit with 
reference to the embellishment of a large area, would be the best 
qualified to carry into effect a more simple plan having reference 
mainly to the fitting accommodation of a public department;” 
while the selection of Mr. Pennethorne in his stead is considered 
to be the step attended “ with least invidiousness to the profes- 
sional public.” 


Sir Benjamin Hall’s reply tarried for a month, and was sent 
on the 28th of December. He commences with pressing upon 
the Treasury the necessity of providing that the new Foreign 
Office should “contain the same, or very neagly the same, 
extent of accommodation that the architects in the late com- 
porion were required to provide”—a pretty clear hint that Mr. 

ennethorne’s plan broke down in this respect. The only pos- 
sible retrenchment is the Minister’s house, and yet the Treasury 
are inclined to add one to the block. Then, after restating 
the general principle of the desirability of competition for “ Go- 
vernment buildings of any importance in the metropolis,” 
reiterating the equitable suggestion of employing the prizeman 
to prepare another design for a more limited site, Sir Benjamin 
meets the personal objection—which we quoted from the second 
letter of the Treasury—by the simple fact that the first pnze 
was * more especially” given to those designs for what the judges 
considered the excellence of their internal arrangements,” 80 
that its “merits had reference to the building itself” and not 
to the area on which it stood. He prophesies that if the Treasury 
persists in its determination, ‘ the character of the Government 
and of the office (the Public Works) for keeping faith with the 
profession of architects, will, I much fear, be most seriously 
compromised ;” and he alludes to the possibility that when, for 
example, a new National Gallery has to be builf, ‘ architects of 
eminence may decline to compete for its erection.” As to 
the plea brought forward b Mr. Wilson, that the premiums 
were sufficient rewards to the competitors, it is observed that 
to ‘the more accomplished architects those premiums were 
by no means remunerative in value, being wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the time and talents they devoted to the competition. 
The answer to this letter—if answer it ean be ealled—is dated 
on the 1st of February of the present year. It curtly recapitu- 
lates all the positions which the Treasury had previously 


up, and winds up with—“ My Lords, on these consi 
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‘that they can only adhere to the opinion expressed in their 
4etter of the 28th October last.” Whatever rejoinder may have, 
‘been pending from the Commissioner of Works, the division: 
ef the 19th of February nipped it in the bud. 

The documents which we have thus epitomized might almost. 
be left to speak for themselves. The poe insolence, the flippant’ 
assumption, the ungenerous special pleading of Mr. Wilson, or 
his backers, combine to present a perfect autobiographical 

otograph of official tyranny, On the other hand, the firmness 
“and the good sense of Sir Benjamin Hall merit all praise. We 
“do not, in any way, flinch from the criticisms which we have 
5 on the management of the competition, when we say 
‘that, accepting it as an accomplished fact—which of course 
‘Sir Benjamin id—he could not. have acted in a more becom- 
‘ing spirit. As certainly was it impossible for any man, even a 
Secretary of the Treasury, to urge a worse alternative, or ina 
more ungraceful manner, than the late tenant of that place has 
“done. After making every possible allowance in favour of “* My 
“Jords,” or Mr. Wilson, on the score of artistie ignorance, 
‘peculiar views of honourable engagements, enthusiastic stingi- 
ness, Spartan patriotism, or simple obstinate obstructiveness, we 
could not have anticipated so me and petty a termination 
“ofa large-hearted attempt. We do not charge Mr. Wilson, or 
‘his superiors, with comprehending the reasons or the results of 
_a free architectural competition. But he might at least have 
-allowed us to credit him, or the ‘‘ My Lords” in whose name he 
-writes, with suflicient perception to comprehend that after so 

at an agitation, the one impossible standing-ground was that 
particular position the untenableness of which created the com- 
‘motion. We decline to believe that even a Palmerston Treasury 
could have failed to observe that general consent (not to mention 
-the conviction of its own Commissioner of Works) had decided 
‘that Mr. Pennethorne was not strong enough for the place. 
‘Only a Palmerston Treasury, we believe, would have attempted 
‘to solve the difficulty created by that weakness by a desperate 
;and wilful relapse into the precise condition of acknowledged 
inefficiency. 

Whether Sir Benjamin Hall’s literal fulfilment of the terms of 
Be competition, involved in the employment of Mr. Coe (the 
abstractedly right conclusion, were it not for the inherent defects 
of the particular trial), or the approximate one—which we sug- 
goat under the cireumstances—of a fresh competition between 

rizemen, be selected, is a matter of detail. Justice de- 
“mands one or other of these conclusions. Justice prohibits 
“any other expedient. Something stronger than prohibition— 
.if there be anything stronger—interposes between this work 
and the employment of Mr. Pennethorne, who first occupied 
the field officially and without a competition, and, after break- 
ing down, refused to justify his official position in the resultant 
competition. 

We have assumed that the unexpected change of Government 
‘brought the correspondence to a premature conclusion, or rather 
to a standstill, and crystallized the superior department in the 
“undignified attitude of pressing forward an unreasonable demand 
in truculent language, and the subordinate office in the chronic 
expression of a flat refusal. But enough has transpired to 
lead to the conclusion that Mr. Pennethorne’s plan might still 
have been shipwrecked on its own positive demerits. To take 
“one Dg a only, it seems abundantly clear, from the tone 
of Sir Benjamin Hall's last letter, that the favoured scheme 
-was defective in the first requisite of a satisfactory public 
office—sufficient accommodation for the public service. Must 
“we, however, assume that a cramped, dark, inconvenient Foreign 
“Office, if only it bore the name of Pennethorne, was deemed 
_&n advantage, compared with a roomy, light, and cheerful build- 
_ ing by any other man ? 

“_ In the mean while, we are glad to learn that the Institute of 


- Monday last, a forcible memorial was read, which its governing 
body had decided to present to the Treasury, the Office of 

‘Works, and the War Department—detailing, in temperate but 
‘telling language, the grievance which would be inflicted upon 
- the profession of architects by the slight cast by the late Govern- 
ment upon all honourable principles of competition, both in this 

_ Matter of the Public Offices and in that of the Model Barracks. 
+t is two years since the numerous designs for those Barracks 
were exhibited in Burlington House. This competition, which 

« grew out of the report of a Parliamentary committee, was fos- 
. tered by a promise from the War Department that the successful 
. Competitors for the first prizes both for Infantry and pew | 
~ Barracks should be employed in the next Barracks erected. 
. Relying on this promise, many architects entered the field; and 
reward of the premiated candidates—the Messrs. Wyatt 

. and Mr. Morgan—has been to see themselves passed over, and the 
_ onstruction of Barracks at Aldershott and elsewhere, entrusted, 
3 i heretofore, to the regular official drudges. This memorial the 
.#louse of Commons ordered nem. con. (with the consent of the 
na Government) to be printed, on Thursday evening, and 

arliament will, therefore, take official cognizance of it as soon 
‘88 it receives the authenticated edition. It is impossible that 
. uch reiterated displays of bad faith can pass unchallenged. If 
. the architects do not loudly and successfully protest against the 
-.Wrongs which they have suffered, their Sdepentenin will be 
the cause of 


SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS—A NEW EDITION. 


O* Thursday, November 26, in a speech delivered at Crosby 
Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury protested against the reticence 
which had been observed on the horrible details of the Indian 
mutiny. “ The people,” he said, “ ought to know what has been 
done. . . . the horrors that were perpetrated and endured exceed 
all power of imagination.” So he went.on—while declining to 
speak of “the indecency of the details, since they were such 
that you eould not commit them to writing’—to describe 
actual scenes of ‘women lying naked on their backs,” and 
exposed to “insults the most awful, the most degrading, the 
most horrible and frightful to the conception, and the most 
revolting;” and of “children cruelly and anatomically tor- 
tured in the presence of their horrified parents.” This 
speech was commented upon, and its entire and strict uae | 
recognised, in a leading article of the Zimes of November 28. 
On January 29 appeared a letter in the Zimes written in India, 
with the signature of Judex, which, purporting to be the result 
of inquiries made on the spot, declared that nine-tenths of the 
stories of violation and abuse were utterly untrue; and the 
writer asserted that, having made it his business to ascertain 
the truth, he distinctly believed “that not one survived to tell 
of injuries suffered, and that not ene mutilated, tortured, 
or, as far as he could gather, dishonoured person was alive.” 
This letter, naturally enough, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Amongst others, it roused a writer signing himself ‘A 
Lover of Truth,” who, in the Zimes of February 2,- called 
attention to a speech of Lord Shaftesbury delivered in Novem- 
pore at Wimborne, in which his Lordship is reported to have 
said :— 

I myself saw, the other day, a letter from the highest lady now in India, des- 
cribing that, day by day, ladies were coming into Calcutta, their ears and 
their noses cut off, and their eyes put out; that children of the tenderest 
years have been reserved to be put to death under circumstances of the most 
exquisite torture. 

“A Lover of Truth,” faithful to his assumed designation, ob- 
served that Lord Shaftesbury was bound either to prove his 
assertion or to withdraw it. On the same day, a paragraph in the 
official type of the Zimes stated “ that, with reference to cases of 
alleged mutilation by Indian mutineers, the General Relief Com- 
mittee, after careful inquiries, have ascertained that no such cases 
have come down the Ganges, nor have any come to England.” 
On February 3, “A Lover of Accuracy” denied, in a letter to the 
Times, that Lady Canning ever wrote such a letter as Lord 
Shaftesbury had imputed to her, and then demanded of Lord 
Shaftesbury who wrote the letter which his Lordship “saw,” and 
by whose authority it was quoted by him. On February 4, Lord 
Shaftesbury, in another letter to the Zimes, remarked that some 
time before he spoke at Wimborne “he heard that therewas a letter 
from the highest lady, &c., but that if, in the heat of speaking, he 
said ‘he saw,’ he had corrected this misstatement into ‘he heard,’ 
and that he had sent out a corrected report of his speech, which 
ran, ‘I heard a letter from the highest lady,’ but that, after 
all, what he meant to say was ‘he heard of” a letter from the 
highest lady,” &c. But he went on to add, “I have by me 
many letters narrating cases of still greater atrocity; but the 
sufferers or their relations shrink from any disclosure of their 
names.” 

Few thought it worth while to catechize Lord Shaftesbury 
any further. The man who could say, and who never denied 
that he had said, “he saw a letter,” when it turned out that he 
only “heard of a letter,” was not worth powder and shot. 
People deemed Lord Shaftesbury’s assertion as to a matter of 
fact worth no investigation, and it was at once generally as- 
sumed that “in the heat of” writing, the “letters in his pos- 
session” would prove to be as apocryphal as Lady Canning’s “‘letter 
which he saw.” Not so thought Mr. Hargreaves, of Craven 
Hill-gardens, who, in the Daily News of March 24, has pnt a 
recent correspondence with Lord Shaftesbury. Pinning his Lord- 
ship to the letter of February 4, and to the statement that “many 
cases of mutilation had come to his Lordship’s positive know- 
ledge,” Mr. Hargreaves asked for “ the testimony on which 
that statement was founded ;” because “ the Calcutta Committee 
had found no such cases, the India Company had discovered 
none, none had come down the Ganges, none had arrived 
at Southampton, and though a lady had expressed a wish to 


leave a portion of her property to such unfortunates, the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company had been unable to find a single 
case.” 


Lord Shaftesbury’s reply is perfectly beautiful, and we only 
wish that there were a Pascal to show up the successor of Busen- 
baum & Co. Mr. Hargreaves, be it observed, asks Lord Shaftes- 
bury about the cases which he, Lord Shaftesbury, had dopneed 
to, which had come under his Lordship’s knowledge, the 
testimony of which was in his possession. Hereupon— 

Lord Shaftesb wag his compliments, &c., and has the honour to 
state that his belief of the facts mentioned in the various papers of atrocities 
in India is quite unshaken. 

That is to say, Mr. Hargreaves having asked about the 
mutilated “ sufferers” whose cases had been detailed in certain 

“letters,” which Lord Shaftesbury “had by him” on February 
to this v recise question ies by saying 
he still belinved the newspaper queatte the massacre of 


‘ fone. the good faith of the Executive sullied, and 
competition shipwrecked. _ 
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Mr. Hargreaves, nothing daunted, returns to the epistolary 
charge, and after a quiet hint at “ contradictions so remarkable,” 
ventures “to ask whether his Lordship is in a position to convey 
such particular information to the India Board that such cases 
as those described in the press and elsewhere really exist, by 
which means the lady’s intentions may be fulfilled.” Lord 
Shaftesbury’s reply we must give in extenso—his letters are too 
good to be abridged :— 

Lord Shaftesbury presents his liments, and yo 

com) 

If Str argreaves desire a special case, he would do well to communicate 
with the “ Eye Witness,” who stated one in the Times of Feb. 5. 

Lord Shaftesbury must add that most of the cases which have arrived in 

England are those of persons whose circumstances in life place them above 
poverty. 
Mr. Hargreaves is pleased to hear that “most of the cases are 
out of the reach of poverty,” and “ cannot but conclude that the 
earlier statements have dwindled down to a number so excep- 
tional as to leave our Indian fellow-subjects free from so terrible 
a stain.” 

At length Lord Shaftesbury is fairly nettled. Driven from 
_ to point, he at last fairly breaks into a rage, and insults 

r. Hargreaves :— 

March 17, 1858. 

Lord Shaftesbury presents his compliments to Mr. Hargreaves. 
Shaftesbury is of opinion that Mr. Hi ves had better write to some one 
in India, and he will easily ascertain whether the cases of atrocity were few 
or many in that country. 


The reply by Mr. Hargreaves to this insult would goad any- 
body whose moral organization is less pachydermatous than that 
of a veteran religious talker, into either proof or recantation— 
proof for the sake of those who, not being among the “ most 
who have arrived in England,” and whose circumstances hap ily 
place them above poverty, might stand in need of the lady's 
charity—or recantation for the sake of an old-fashioned virtue 
called truth :— 
March 19th, 1858. 


My Lord,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst. 
I am at a loss to conceive how any one in India can tell me that which must 
be known to your lordship alone; and with reference to the mutilations in 
poys, that which the Relief Committee in Cal- 


succeed in. But it is unnecessary to dwell on this point after the statements 
made in the House of Commons last night by the Chairman of the India 
Board. Mr. Mangles, it is quite clear, does not believe in the existence of a 
single case of mutilation. I have also before me a letter from the Secretary 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, which states that the Board 
of Directors, “having made inquiry on the subject, have not been able to 
discover that any case of mutilation has existed among the passengers who 
have returned to this country by the Company’s steamers since the outbreak 
of the mutiny in India.” 

In the face of such evidence, I feel that it is trifling on a subject of the 
gravest importance to refer me to India. Holding, as your lordship does, a 
prominent position before the public, it seems to me that you are bound either 
to produce satisfactory proofs of the statements you have made on this sub- 
ject, or to make a speedy recantation. No single individual is, I venture to 
think, more responsible in the matter than yourself. 

These stories, so loosely told and so feebly supported, have stimulated to a 
frightful degree the vindictive ions of our countrymen: they have been 
the talk of the barrack-room and the bait of the recruiting sergeant, and the 
result bas been an indiscriminate slaughter in India, which has sacrificed the 
innocent and the guilty alike-—I am, my lord, your obedient servant, 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. Wm. HarGreaves. 


It is quite superfluous to enlarge upon all this. We have 
extracted the whole story as it stands in the newspapers. We 
draw no conclusions against Lord Shaftesbury, and no moral 
from the narrative. The writer of such letters as we have quoted 
is quite beyond any remarks of ours. He dwells, like the Epi- 
curean gods, ina serene atmosphere, far above the motives or 
appeals of this common, vulgar, truth-seeking, accurate world. 

e contemplates only his own perfections and the interests 
of religion; though it may become a question to religion 
and to its particular people, whether its interests are best recom- 
mended by a champion of this peculiar sort. It is nothing to 
Lord Shaftesbury that, in “the heat of speech,” he said the 
thing that is not—that he has lashed into frenzy the passions of 
an empire, and perhaps brought to death hundreds of innocent 
men in India. It is nothing to him whether the people of Eng- 
land have a right to know if their sisters and friends have been 
dishonoured or mutilated, or whether these stories are the result 
of “the heat of speech,” or the carelessness of printers. His 
Lordship said that he had “seen” a certain letter. “ Seen a 
letter, my Lord?” ‘Yes, seen a letter—heard a letter—heard 
of a letter—it’s all the same. What matters about being accu- 
rate in such trifles? I only meant that I had heard of the 
letter. It is unlucky that the letter was never written ; but 
never mind, i have now in my possession many such 
letters.” ‘‘ Who wrote them? where are the wel? I am 
anxious to provide for even one of them, to provide for her for 
life.” ‘How troublesome you are—I tell you most of them 
don’t want your money.” ‘Is it so, my Lord? then at least 
some of them do; tell me of one.” ‘Don’t bother me—go to 
India if you want to find them out.” This is the religious 
leader; only it is not quite the religion of which an Apostle 
speaks in these remarkable words—remarkable as in other 
hinge: so in their very curious and significant collocation, and so 
applicable to either alternative, whether Lord Shaftesbury’s cases 
of mutilation do, or do not, exist:—“ If any man among you 
seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 


his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure religion, and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this—to visit the father. 
less and widows in their affliction”—which not only Lord 
Shaftesbury does not do, but actually prevents Mr. Hargreaves 
and the charitable lady from doing. 


HINDOO WIDOW MARRIAGES. 


T= following correspondence, which passed between an 
orthodox Brahmin and the editor of one of the most ip. 
fluential native newspapers at Madras, — be recommended 
to the careful perusal of the Nawab of Bareilly, before he ventures 
again on vague assertions as to the teaching of the V 
and the Sastras with regard to widow marriages, widow burnings, 
and similar subjects. 

The pious correspondent begins with a prayer to Vishnu :— 

Oh thou heavenly Boar, Vishnu, residing in Seitripétti (in the neighbour. 
hood of Madras), which place, rising like a mountain, is brilliant in its 
bless the inhabitants of the sea-girt Earth by knowledge which alone leads to 
virtue ! 

Then comes an address to the Editor :— 


Among the followers of the six religions by which the four castes have 
been divided, there are but few to whom sound knowl and good conduet 
have been granted. All the rest have been robbed of these blessings by the 

idess of mischief. They will not find salvation either in this life or in the 
ife to come. Now in order to benefit those miserable beings, there appears 
every Sunday morning your excellent paper, bearing on its front the three 
forms of Siva, and rising like the sun, the dispeller of darkness. Please to 
vouchsafe in that paper a small place to these lines. It is with that confident 
7 that I sharpen my pen and begin :— 

or some time I have harboured great doubts within myself, and though I 
always intended to place them before the public in your newspaper, no 
tunity seemed hitherto to offer itself. But you have yourself pronounced an 
opinion in one of your last numbers about infanticide, and you remark that it 
reveals a depravation more depraved than even the passion of lust. This 
seems a sm saying, and yet it is so full of meaning that I should fain call it 
a drop of dew poised on the top of a blade of grass in which a mighty tree is 
fully reflected. It is true there is on earth no greater bliss than love. This 
is proved by the word of the poet: “Say, is the abode of the lotus-eyed god 
sweeter than a dream on the shoulders of the beloved?” No intoxication is so 
powerful as the intoxication of love. This is proved by another verse of the 
same poet: “ Not the palm-wine, no, it is love which runs through the veins, 
and enraptures even by sight.” Nay more, Love is a fire d all fires, 
And this also is proved by a verse of the poet: “If I fly, there is fire; if I am 
near her, there is refreshing coolness. Whence did she take that strange fire?” 

And love leaves neither the high nor the low without temptation, 
Even the curly-haired Siva could not resist the power of love, as you 
read in the story of Pandya and his Fish-flag, and in many other legends, 
Nor are women less moved by passion than men. And hence that secret 
criminal love, and, from fear of shame, the most awful of all crimes, in- 
fanticide! The child is killed, the mother frequently dies, and bad gossi 
follows ; and her relations have to walk about with their heads bent a 
it not all the consequence of that passion? And such things are going on 
among us, is it not so? It is said, indeed, that it is the fault of the present 
generation, and that good women would never commit such atrocities. But 
even in the patriarchal ages, which are called the virtuous ages, there was 
much vice, and it is owing to it that the present age is what it is. As the 
King, so the subjects. ere is chastity to be found among us? It is the 
ee and no longer the rule. And what is the chief cause of all this 


mise’ 

It because bey are married in their tender infancy. If the husband 
dies before the child grows into a woman, how much suffering, how much 
temptation, will come upon her. The poet says:—“ A woman that faithf 
serves her husband, even though she serve not the pods, if she prays, 
us rain, it will rain.” Women who heed this will no doubt walk the path 
of virtue. Yet it isasad thought. There is much that is good and true 
and beautiful in our poet ; people read it, but they do not act according to it. 
Most men follow another verse of the 
of love ; I see no shore; the night also I am tossed about.” 

Alas, my dear Editor! All this hellish sin is the fault of father and mother 
who do not prevent it. If, in accordance with the Vedas, and in accordance 
with the sacred codes that are based on them, women were allowed to bees | 
again, much temptation and shame would be avoided. But then the 
calls out— No, no, widow marriage is inst all our rules, it is low and 
vulgar.” Forsooth, tell me, are the holy four Vedas, which sprang from the 
lotus-born god, books of lies and blasphemy? If we are to believe this, then 
our sacred laws, which are all ordained in the Vedas, are branded as lies. If 
we continue in this path, it will be like a shower of honey running down from 
a roof of s to the heathen, who are always fond of abusing us. Do we 
read in the Vedas that a man only may marry two, three, or four times? Do 
we not read in the same place that a woman may marry at least twice? Let 
our wise masters ponder on this. Really we are shamed by the lowest castes. 
They follow the holy Vedas on this point, and we disre; them. O marvel 
of marvels! This country is full already of people who do not scruple to 
murder the sacred cow! Should murder of infants be added thereto, as 
though the murder of cows was not yet enough? My dear Editor, how long 
is our god likely to bear with this? 

There is a good deal more in the same style, which is not quite 
adapted for publication in a more northern climate. At the end 
the Editor is exhorted not to follow the example of other editors, 
who are afraid of agg ed fingers, and remain silent when 
they ought to speak. After some weeks, he published a reply. 
He fully agrees with the arguments of his correspondent, 
but he says that the writer does not sufficiently —— the 
importance of universal custom. Universal custom, he continues, 
is more powerful than books, however sacred. For books are 
read, but customs are followed. He then quotes the instance of 
a learned Brahmin, a great Sanscrit scholar. His daughter 
become a child-widow. He began to search in the sacred 
writings in order to find whether the widow of a Brahmin was 
really forbidden to marry again. He found just the contrary, 
and was determined to give his daughter in marriage a seco 
time. But all his relations came running to his house, entreat- 
ing him not to do a thing so contrary to all etiquette, and the 
poor father was obliged to yield. 


t—“I swim about on the wild sea- 
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: At the end, however, the Editor gives his correspondent some 
sensible advice. 


might be of good 
widow 


BACH’S PASSIONS-MUSIK. 


ears ago, little more was known in England of 
than the name, with the exception of the 
Messiah, and certain favourite pieces from his other works which 
were kept in remembrance by being performed at musical festi- 
yals and miscellaneous concerts. Since that time the exertions 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society have made the public familiar 
with a large number of his greatest works in their entirety. But 
at the present day the works of his great contemporary, Sebastian 
Bach, are far more unknown to us than were those of Handel at 
the time mentioned. His fugues only, the delight of organ- 
layers, may be not unfrequently heard in cathedrals ; but his 
vamerous oratorios and ecclesiastical compositions have been 
utterly forgotten, and his mighty powers are no more thana 
tradition. Yet he passes for the equal of Handel, and by those 
who perhaps know most about him, is placed even higher as a 
master of his art. Bach was born in 1685, the same year as 
Handel ; he died in 1 75° Handel in 1759. Like Handel he was 
an instance of musical precocity ; and, at ten years of age, found 
the lessons which he received rom his elder brother, an organist, 
far too easy for his aspiring genius. At the age of eighteen, he 
became Court Musician at Weimar, and after filling sundry 
itions of importance, he was at length, in 1723, appointed 
Nfusical Director at Leipsic, where he remained till his death. 
Handel lived a bachelor, but Bach married and was the father of 
twenty children, several of whom became among the most dis- 
tinguished musiciansof theirtime. In composition he seemsto have 
been indefatigable, and to the present day the number of his works 
is not exactly known, many yet lying hid in manuscript in 
private collections. Continental musicians, at least: those of 
the olden school, speak of his works as without exception genial 
and original— not the most ag among them fails to 
contain something valuable. We have before us a collec- 
tion of 371 chorales, what we should call psalm-tunes, which 
are a perfectly inexhaustible mine for the student in composition, 
and are full of the most singular and beautiful combinations. 
His more elaborate vocal works abound certainly in difficulties, 
which render them repulsive to singers. They require a certaint 
of execution which is not easily attained by the many ; for Bac. 
treated the voice like an instrument, and requires the same inde- 
pendence and precision in attacking a note as is expected from a 
violin. It is an error, however, to suppose that learning and 
ey are his only, or his chief, recommendation. He is never 
eficient in meaning and expression, although his melodies have 
not the lightness and freedom which Handel attained, possibly 
by contact with the schools of Italy. Bach’s dramatic power, 
which is not inferior to that of Handel, is more habitually under 
the influence of a devotional and ecclesiastical feeling. 


To introduce a knowledge of the works of this great genius is 
the object of the Bach Society, instituted in 1849, under the 
auspices of Professor Sterndale Bennett. The society does not 
seem hitherto to have made much visible way. A performance 
of the Passions- Musik, three or four years ago, was the next thing 
toa failure. That which took place on Tuesday evening, at St. 
Martin’s Hall, was much more successful; and it may be hoped 
that the efforts of the Society will not stop here. The Passion 
is a species of composition which sprung up among the German 
Lutherans in the sixteenth century, and was the precursor of the 
Oratorio. The earliest known specimen is of the date 1573. 
Tt was a kind of ecclesiastical service, appropriated to Good 
Friday, the theme being the last incidents in the life of 
the Saviour. One of the evangelical narratives was taken 
as the basis, and this was delivered by a solo voice, hymns 
or chorales being introduced from time to time, some- 
what in the manner of the Greek chorus. Gradually these 
compositions assumed more of a dramatic character, by the 
appropriation of dialogues (where such occurred in the narrative) 
to distinct voices, or to masses of voices, as the case might be ; 
but they never assumed the purely dramatic form attained by 
the Greek tragedy, the narrative recital being retained till the 
last. Bach composed five Passions, which were the most per- 
fect, as well as the last of their race. Three of them only 
are known to be now in existence, and of these three only two 
are printed. These two are the Passion according to St. John, 
and the Passion according to St. Matthew. The latter is said to 
be the greater work of the two, and indeed, the greatest work of 
is author, and it is this which was performed on Tuesday. It 
opens with a double chorus, over ying a chorale. It is a 
curious formal exordium, something like the beginning of 
4 sermon, with a division of the subject logically into parts. 
This is followed by a couple of verses of narrative, recited 

y a tenor voice, and then comes a chorale moralizing 
upon the subject announced. Next come two verses of narrative 
from St. Matthew, and then a recitative and aria for an alto 
Voice, with a liar obligato accompaniment of two flutes. 

T narrative in nine verses succeeds, allotted, as is the 


ease throughout, to a tenor, while the speeches, attributed in it 
to different speakers, are taken by other voices or by the chorus. 
Again we come to chorale, “ Thy sin it was which bound thee "— 
the most beautiful, perhaps, in the whole composition, And thus 
the story is gone through with interpolations of airs and chorales 
to the end. The airs have all obligato accompaniments of 
different instruments, the oboe, the violin, two flutes, or two 
violas. These accompaniments are singularly beautiful, and give 
great variety to the piece. A few free choruses are introduced, of 
colossal grandeur. ith regard to the performance in general, 
it was decidedly satisfactory, though falling short of the perfec- 
tion which a greater familiarity with the style of Bach may be 
expected to produce. Mr. Benson, who sang the narrative 
verses, is not possessed of declamatory power equal to the task. 
Mr. Weiss a Mr. Winn were more successful in the interlocu- 
tory parts allotted to them. ‘The choruses rushed generally 
in too headlong a way to their work, without much attention to 
the finer shades of expression, and fugal points were not always 
taken up with that decision which is the life of compositions 
of this sort. The chorales, which are easier work, went well, 
with the exception of being too uniformly loud. The most 
striking parts were the obligato accompaniments, which were 
admirably played. 

This much is manifest, that the Passions-Musik is a work 
calculated to excite the strongest sympathy in an audience. lt 
is not something to be listened to as a mere musical curiosity, or 
the recreation of a few hours. It was written for the purposes 
of devotion, and every note of it is full of passionate intensity. 
A tendency to applaud, which could not be entirely repressed 
throughout the performance, was yet checked by the over- 
powering feeling of solemnity, and no part of the music was 
repeated, as would certainly have been the case in several 
instances, had not the majority of the audience felt the impro- 
priety of gratifying the wish. 

The Bach Society has sufficiently established the fact that we 
have, in the Passions- Musik, a work worthy to be placed by the 
side of the Messiah, though so different in form that it is im- 
possible to institute any comparison between the two. They 
resemble one another in little else than in the intensity of the 
feeling which pervades them. We can fancy the effect of Bach's 
music when produced in the old town of Leipsic, redolent of 
Middle-age feelings and associations ; but it may take some time 
before a London audience of the nineteenth century can be 
completely schooled into sympathy with it. But it is one of 
those works which are not for one age or place, but for all time ; 
and we cannot doubt that it is destined to exercise an important 
influence upon us musically and intellectually, though it becomes 
known to us for the first time, a century ee the death of its 


composer. 


REVIEWS. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 


TS seventh bulky volume of Alison’s History of Europe 
since the Peace is in a certain sense its own justification, 
for, unless the work had commanded readers and purchasers, it 
must long since have arrived at a compulsory conclusion. The 
style and the mode of composition undoubtedly contain some 
elements of popularity, although they may be distasteful to acute 
and practised intellects. Ordinary minds willingly acquiesce in 
a prolixity which takes nothing for granted, as graminivorous 
animals find that the bulk of their food is equally indispensable 
with its nutritious properties. Sir Archibald Alison is no dealer 
in the concentrated essence of thought, but he is fluent and 
easy ; 80 that if his sentences are sometimes confused, the general 
bearing of his paragraphs can always be sufficiently ascertained. 
It is not perhaps his fault that a history of the period from 1841 
to 1848 produces an effect resembling that of a last week's 
newspaper, in reviving recollections which are at once fami- 
liar and obsolete. o human being is known to have read 
the Annual Register of any current year, although that useful 
ublication contains valuable materials for the use of posterity. 
e present work is a more ambitious and voluminous attempt 

to anticipate the task of history before experience has shown 
the relative importance and the ultimate significance of events. 
In walking over the hot ashes of recent conflicts, the writer has 
endeavoured, not without considerable success, to maintain a 
tone of calmness and impartiality ; and the effort has been ren- 
dered easier by the conviction which pervades his work, that 
he is recording the inevitable decline of the British Empire. 
The rashness of the Reformers and the treachery of Peel may 
alarm or irritate superficial observers, but at the worst they can 
only have accelerated the operation of a general law. Provi- 
dence, which during the French war is known to have been on 
the side of the Tories, seems in these latter years to have 
interfered but seldom, and, except in the instance of the gold 
discoveries, only for purposes of punishment and destruction. 
The Irish famine is in some degree attributed to this exceptional 
agency ; but the mysterious power which has exercised a malig- 
nant and irresistible influence over the fortunes of the country 
originated in the Bank Act of 1819, and assumes the form of a 


* Alison's History of Europe, from 1815 to 1852, Vol, VII. 
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metallic currency. The . that the monetary crisis of 
1847 was attributable to the convertibility of bank-notes is by 
no means paradoxical or new; but it has not been generally 
known that the results extended to California, to Australia, and 
to the Crimea. ‘“ Peel’s-bill Peel,” as Cobbett called him, has 
more to answer for than the Bonaparte who terrified our fathers. 


Who makes the quartern loaves and Luddites rise ? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 
Why he! 
Yet, after all, his noxious bullion, like the wa of Achilles, 
ultimately cured the wound which it had inflicted :— 


Such was the terrible monetary crisis of 1847 in Great Britain—the 
most disastrous and widespread of which there is any record in the annals of 
mankind. Its effects, not merely in the British Empire, but in both hemi- 
spheres, have been in the highest degree important, and in no instance has 
the agency of supreme wisdom in educing lasting good out of transitory evil 
been more conspicuous. Beyond all question, it was mainly instrumental in 
bringing to a crisis the general discontent in France, and overturning the 
corrupt Government of Louis Philippe; the suspension of credit, want of 
employment, and stagnation of industry among the workmen of Paris, which 
proved fatal to the Orleans be yrina had its origin in the Bank Charter 
Act of London. It perpetuated through a course of years the aay first 
induced by the famine in Ireland; a - rise to the prodigious and long- 
continued exodus of the Trish people, which has ended in transferring two 
millions of Celts from the shores of the Emerald Isle to the transatlantic 
wilds. It has given comparative security and unanimity to the British 
Empire, by extracting the thorn which had so long festered in its side, im- 

launted by Irish suilering and envenomed by sacerdotal ambition. It has 
ed to the overthrow oF the monarchies of Austria and Prussia, and by 
bringing down the reserve of legitimacy in the shape of Russian battalions to 
the Hungarian plains, it subverted for a time the balance of power in 
Europe, impelled Nicholas into the career of Oriental ambition, and ulti- 
mately arranged the forces of the West against those of the East on the 
shores of the Crimea. Finally, it produced in the far West and South-east 
effects still more lasting and important ; for by the money pressure it produced in 
America, it forced the United States into foreign aggression as the means of 
paying their domestic debts, transferred California from the lazy hands of the 
Spaniards, by whom its treasures had lain undiscovered for three hundred years, 
into the active grasp of the Anglo-Saxon ; revealed to British enterprise, sent 
into exile by domestic suffering, the hidden treasures of Australia; and gave a 
permanent and beneficial impulse to the industry of the whole world, by 
yoviding a currency adequate to its increasing numbers and transactions 
in the treasures it brought to light in both hemispheres. 


It was impossible for the historian of 1845 and 1846 to avoid 


the often-debated question whether Sir Robert Peel was a patriot - 


ora traitor; and on this point Sir Archibald Alison seems to 
exhibit an amiable inconsistency. Unable to acquit, and unwill- 
ing to condemn, he intimates that the Minister, with the deepest 

erfidy, brought forward a measure which is rapidly reducing 

is country toa state of ruin; but he candidly admits that his 
motives were perfectly disinterested, and he is by no means dis- 
posed to attribute the introduction of Free Trade to any less 
respectable cause than the operation of a universal law. Accord. 
ing to the Alisonian philosophy, nations, like individuals, contain 
in the elements of their growth the ultimate seeds of their dis- 
solution. Healthy progress in agriculture and in general industry 
leads, through the accumulation of wealth and the development 
of civilization, to the expansion and aggrandizement of great 
cities. ‘The town populations desire cheap food, to the detriment 
of the producers; and as their comparative power is constantly 
increasing, they ultimately succeed in cpeuing the ports. Bya 
necessary consequence cultivation declines; arable lands are 
thrown into pasture; and the hardy tillers of the soil, leavin 
their desert fields, crowd into the towns, which are again an 
again designated as the graves of the human race. The effects 
of slave labour in Italy under the Empire, combined with the 
gratuitous distribution of foreign corn to the citizens of Rome, 
are repeatedly quoted as warnings against the approaching dan- 
gers of England, or rather as illustrations of an imminent and 
unavoidable catastrophe. The terrified reader, overwhelmed by 
the copious eloquence of his prophetic teacher, scarcely ventures 
to ask himself whether all the wheat lands of England are really 
laid down with grass seeds, and acquiesces in the conclusion that 
the tenant-farmers of Lincolnshire have been supplanted by 
villici with gangs of slaves—wondering, at the same time, 
whether there is a daily distribution of corn at Charing-cross, 
before the hour at which the Adelphi and Lyceum are 
opened to the multitude at the expense of the State. In 
the presence of such misfortunes few will care to investigate 
the merits of an individual statesman. It is only the moralist 
who has time to regret “ that we have fallen into such days as 
those, when a Marlborough was elevated to the height of great- 
ness by betraying one Sovereign, and Ney suffered the death of 
a traitor for attempting to betray another.” There are, however, 
triflers who, amid the wreck of empires, still busy themselves 
with questions of superfluous curiosity ; and some may ask what 
those days were in which Marlborough and Ney contempora- 
neously experienced opposite fortunes, and how the execution of 
a French Marshal for deserting from Louis XVIII. resembles 
the promotion of an English officer who abandoned James II. 
It is a relief to find, that although all parties concurred in the 
melancholy conclusion which has been quoted, “a calm conside- 
ration of the case must, in justice to Sir Robert Peel, very 
materially modify those opinions.” 

The least ambitious parts of the work will perhaps be found 
most useful. The summaries of Parliamentary debates which 
are included in the text are drawn up with care and impartiality; 
but the reasons put forward by the supporters or opponents of 
political measures seldom form a part of legitimate history. 
Lhose who have witnessed the ostual results can feel but a faint 


interest in the predictions which have been verified or contra. 
dicted by the event. It is intolerably tiresome to be reminded of 
the grounds on which Lord John Russell supported an Irish Arms 
Act if he was in office, or threw it out when it happened to in. 
volve the fate of a hostile Ministry. The motives of statesmen 
are often concealed from contemporary observation; but the 
arguments by which they attempt to influence public opinion 
are notorious at the time, and afterwards comparatively imma. 
terial. Nevertheless, the pages which are devoted to the record 
of Parliamentary proceedings may possibly be useful to readers 
who are too young to remember the contests of ten or twelve 
years ago. Sir Archibald Alison himself must regard the actors 
in the drama with a benevolent compassion, when he reflects on 
their universal ignorance of the great law of destiny which th 
were unconsciously helping to fulfil. Personal ability ang 
honesty of purpose may still command respect ; but | and 
Free Trade were carrying out their deadly mission whether Whi 
or Tories were in power. 


Delineations of personal character are more interesting than 
Parliamentary reports, and it is not surprising that an oratorical 
historian should indulge in the composition of elaborate contem.- 
porary portraits. The period, however, which is comprised in the 
present volume, included within its limits but one entire political 
career. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell had been intro. 
duced upon the stage long before; and the formal analysis of 
Mr. Disraeli’s genius is reserved for a subsequent volume. The 
eulogy which is devoted to the memory of Lord George Bentinck 
converts into a faultless hero that spirited, hard-headed, and 
hard-mouthed partisan. His countenance may possibly have 
been, as his admirer declares, a model of manly beauty ; but he 
can scarcely be described as a young man leading a body of 
veterans in the Corn-law struggle. The statement that he had 
been for three years private secretary to Mr. Canning, who died 
in 1827, might have suggested the conclusion that he must haye 
arrived at mature yous in 1845. The acquisition of political 
importance after so long an interval of obscurity constitutes the 
only remarkable peculiarity of his career. The secession of all 
the Conservative statesmen left the party without a leader; and 
it was found, to the surprise of all men, that Lord George 
Bentinck possessed unequalled qualifications for the vacant post. 
The nature of the contest was exceptional, inasmuch as feeli 
was opposed to reason, while the hope of early revenge see 
a cqupreesiien for the obvious impossibility of success. It was 
desirable that the champion of the defeated cause should combine 
a high personal bearing with a total absence of delicacy or 
scruple when the interests of faction were at stake. 
George Bentinck brought to the performance of his task all the 
poe and defects which were best suited to the purpose. 

neapable of candour to an opponent, but seommaniial the 
attachment of his friends, skilful in calculation and impervious to 
reasoning, an adept in statistics although he never understood 
the rudiments of political economy, the Protectionist leader 
combined the acuteness of an attorney and the memory of an 
actuary with the resolute obstinacy of an old-fashioned farmer. 
His lieutenant and Begrapber performed a still more remarkable 
feat when he succeeded to the command of the party, without 
the aid of connexion, of personal popularity, or of sympathy 
with any single article of the creed which his followers professed ; 
but it may be doubted whether the malcontents of 1846 could 
have rallied except under a chief who shared as heartily in their 
economical prejudices as in their animosity against Sir Robert. 
Peel. It is not surprising that Sir Archibald Alison should feel 
a cordial sympathy for the vigorous antagonist of modern en- 
lightenment and degeneracy, 


The characters assigned to contemporary French politicians are 
colourless copies from portvote of questionable fidelity ; and the 
numerous marginal references to the work of Cassagnac show 
that recent history may be written without the necessity of 
recondite research. The eycle of events which commenced at 
the beginning of 1848 is too important to be recorded from 4 
recollection of newspapers and of pamphlets. A mere book of 
reference might be composed in a less ambitious style; and the 
humblest annalist would hesitate to quote a despatch forwarded 
by Lord Palmerston to Lord Ponsonby from the French transla- 
tion of a writer who was professedly hostile to the policy of Eng- 
land. References to Lamartine’s aceount of the Revolution of 1848 
may be thought more excusable; but a moderate exercise of the 
critical faculty would lead to utter disregard of the most singular 
record of mendacious vanity which is to be found in polit 
literature. It is an unlucky circumstance that none of the actors 
in the Revolution of February seem to possess the faculty either 
of telling the truth or of uttering their respective fictions m 
concert. 

Future writers may posieage follow the example of Mr. Buckle, 
by showing the connexion of carbon with civilization, and layi 
down the chemical conditions of history; but Sir Archi 
Alison, like Lord Derby, belongs to the ante-scientific era, 
finds the gloomy labyrinths of paper currency sufficiently obscure 
and impressive for his purpose. In one instance only he 1 
tempted to expatiate in the regions of natural history, until he 
stumbles on a physiological paradox which seems to require 
further elucidation. The discovery is introduced by a passage 
of characteristic eloquence on a subject which has hitherto been 
considered rather useful than ornamental. Since the pious 
hawkers of Constantinople solemnly ejaculated “In the name of 
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the Prophet, figs!” no article of domestic use has been described 
in so exalted a strain :-— 
signal in the mountains of Peru, Tne Porato possesses the 
row distynetly mark it as the destined food, in part at least, of a 
rtion of mankind. It flourishes in nearly every climate except the 
warmest and the sea ceiot more sensitive to t than even the 
ig or geranium, it is to be seen in perfection in every region of the globe 
t the tropics or the Arctic circle. During the brief months of summer, 
it makes its way and arrives at maturity in every part of the temperate zone. 
The roots in their natural state are not much larger than a strawberry: under 
the fostering hand of culture they swell to ten or sometimes twenty times the 
size. It is far more productive, when brought to perfection by cultivation, 
of food for the use of man, than any cereal ; it yields, on an equ space, three 
times as much for his sustenance as the best wheaten crop. Like civilization, 
however, of which it is the attendant and support, it involves in itself the 
seeds of corruption in its latest and most advanced stages, which threaten 
ealamities as great to the physical necessities of man as the depravity which 
often overspreads a wealthy and luxurious society does to his moral. But the 
wisdom of nature has provided a remedy for the one as well as for the other— 
like the human race, the succulent and prolific plant can be propagated by 
seminal descent as well as by the propagation of slips, and a new and un- 
tainted race be induced by the planting of fres apts ip 0, wagon where 
the former race has leon Sepa ty a long course of artificial culture. 
It seems that the hopeless aspiration of Adam after his fall is 
realized in these later times. It will no longer be asked why 


ivi i did not— 
en fill the world at once 


With men, as angels, without feminine ; 
Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind ? 
Henceforth the human race, like the succulent and prolific 
tato, may, it seems, be panowe by slips; yet it is to be 
that men will share in the decay of the analogous plant, 
from precisely the same causes. The potato-rot not only resem- 
bles the decay of civilization, but it is intimately connected with 
cash payments :-— 

Then was seen what, under the existing monetary system, three weeks’ 
rain in August can do inthe British Isles, Hardly had Parliament separated 
on the 9th of August, amidst general congratulations for the past, and the 
warmest anticipations for the future, when the heavens seemed to open, and 
incessant del overspread the already saturated earth. These were accom- 

ied by violent thunderstorms, in the course of which the electric fluid 
in sheets of flame into “the green and deluged earth,” 


Lightning is not uncommon in thunderstorms; but if Parlia- 
ment, instead of separating, had repealed the Act of 1819, the 
electric fluid might, it seems, have descended without affecting 
the soundness of the root, which “during the brief months of 
summer, makes its way and arrives at maturity.” It is frightful 
to think of the future effects which rainy weather may produce 
under the fatal influence of our existing monetary system. 


MITLA* 


[aeee are certainly few pleasanter books of travel than those 
which are written by Germans. There is a union of gentle- 
ness and spirit about them which is very attractive. M, Von 
Tempsky is an excellent instance of the good qualities of his 
countrymen in this respect, There is a light, cheerful, hearty 
tone about his account of his journey through Mexico, which is 
all the more pleasant for being entirely free from anything like 
fippancy or affectation. His journey, made principally on horse- 
back, extended through the whole length of Teak, passing as 
|g J as possible through the centre of the country, and along 
the South of Guatemala and Salvador, not very far from the 
coast of the Pacific. He started from Mazatlan, on the Pacific, 
and from thence travelled inland to Durango. At Durango he 
turned to the South, and passing by Zoeatecas and Guanaxuato 
arrived at the city of Mexico. After some short stay there, he 
pees South and West, till he reached the ruins of Mitla, 
m which his book receives its name; and thence he proceeds 
through Tehuantepec, Anesaltenago, and the city of Guatemala 
(the capital of the State of that name) to the port of La Union, 
on the Bay of Fonseca, where, after a land journey of 2400 
miles he embarked for Costa Rica. His journey thus carried 
him through the whole length of Mexico, and his account of the 
state both of the country and of the natives, is on every account 
Well worth reading. His voyage from California to Mazatlan 
was in itself remarkable enough. ‘The ship contained no less 
than four captains, all Frenchmen, and all claiming authority— 
one as owner of the vessel, another as mate, a third because he 
worked his passage, and the fourth because he paid for his. The 
crew consisted of two Englishmen, one Yankee, one Italian, one 
Spenisrd, one Malay, and a French cook, and the language 
ed on board was Spanish. The most respectable part of the 
pamengers were some eminent and well-behaved robbers, who 
“served under the colours of Jonquin, the most famous 
robber of California.” The rest were ruined Mexicans of both 
sexes, who were returning from California with the laudable 
intention of living on their friends and relations. The voyage at 
last ended at Mazatlan, whence M. Von Tempsky and his friends 
travelled on foot to Durango. The latter part of the road was 
traversed under considerable fear of the Comanche Indians, who 
t this, and indeed of most other ts of 
Mexico, for the cowardiee of the Mexicans in general, and of their 
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soldiersin particular, is something perfectly ominous. A short time 
before the party reached Durango, they peed the corpses of no 
less than twenty-nine persons who had all been murdered by the 
Indians, and who had formed a party which they had themselves 
been invited to join. 

At Durango—which is, or rather was, a considerable city in 
the North of Mexico—M. Von Tempsky passed between three 
and four months, and had net an excellent opportunity of 
observing the general routine of Mexican town tite. Fifteen 
years ago the city numbered 30,000 inhabitants, but it has been 
wasted by cholera and famine, until it had dwindled in 1853 to 
8e00. The streets, especially during the middle of the day, are 
to the last degree dead and dismal; but towards evening the 
a wey appear, and ride and walk in an open public place 
called the Alameda. Riding, flirting, and music are the favourite 
amusements, and may almost be described as the most serious 
occupation of all those who are above the necessity of daily 
labour. They have also a deal of bull-fighting, an amuse- 
ment of the origin of which M. Von Tempsky gives an account 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. He says 
that it arises from the circumstance that the management of cattle 
is almost the only manly and athletic occupation within reach of 
the population. The vast cattle estates make it necessary for 
the cattle-drivers to learn from their earliest years how to manage 
wild cattle, and to avoid their charges during the process of 
catching and killing them. Thus they become forveros, or bull- 
fighters, almost unconsciously. They are the only class of the 
population who have the commonest kind of manly spirit 
about them. No words can adequately describe the cowardice 
of the mass of the population. The Comanche Indians (whom M. 
Von Tempsky considers to be rather a conglomeration of various 
remnants of tribes than a separate people) appeared amongst 
them some years ago, and have ually increased in number 
and audacity, till they have made much of the northern part of 
the country altogether uninhabitable for white men. They are 
naked savages, armed only with bows, arrows, and lances ; but they 
are bold, hardy, and most incomparable horsemen. When hard 
pressed, they can ride one hundred miles aday. Their audacity 
and contempt for the Mexicans are extraordinary. A party of 
them once rode through the suburbs, lancing some of the men, 
and carrying off a few of the women whom they met. Indeed, 
their contempt was natural enough; for on one occasion M. Von 
Tempsky saw a body of two hundred lancers enter Durango, 
who Thad just been utterly defeated, with the loss of from twenty 
to thirty men, by a party of fifteen Indians on foot and one on 
horseback. 

In December, 1853, M. Von Tempsky left Durango on horse- 
back for the city of Mexico, in company with two of his country- 
men. They were excellently mounted, and greatly enjoyed their 
journey, though they once passed within sig it of a cavalcade of 
about two hundred Indians, who, however, did not see them ; and 
once they had a very severe skirmish with certain robbers, three 
of whom they shot, M. Von Tameey receiving an awkward 
stab near the ankle from one of them who crawled under his 
horse. The pleasantest persons to whom their journey intro- 
duced them were Rancheros—a sort of yeomen he keep cattle 
on the vast open plains in which the country abounds. They 
are much the most manly, hearty, and hospitable part of tho 
population; and some of them have virtues which ri far 
to mitigate the national reproach of cowardice. - Von 
Tempsky knew a man who had on one occasion attacked, 
single-handed, no less than twelve Indians, and killed or 
disabled four of them. This was, however, a very exceptional 
case indeed. 


After something more than a month's journey, the party 
reached the city of Mexico. It is rapidly losing its distinctive 
and characteristic features. The inhabitants have adopted a sort 
of thin varnish of European manners, and have lost whatever 
was picturesque or convenient in their national dress and customs 
without gaining any of the virtues of the wearers of tail-coats 
and chimney-pot hats. There are an immense number of 
foreigners in Mexico, mostly French and Germans, though there 
are afew English and North Americans. The French are at 
first most popular, on account of their educacion—which means, 
says M. Von Tempsky, “that every Frenchman can make his bow.” 
After a time, however, the Mexican, in a true pot-and-kettle 
spirit, gets to dislike the Frenchman for being “volatile.” 
Dagitemen are disliked because they are too much for 
Mexican nerves. North Americans are detested because, with 
all the energy of the English, they have, says M. Von Tempsky, 
no principle, The Germans are the most popular, being as 
honourable as the English and much milder of mood. Whilst in 
Mexico, M. Von Tempsky saw a remarkable illustration of one 
characteristic phase of modern society. The whole world is 
covered with the strange waifs and strays of our European revo- 
lutions ; and Mexico, the fortnight of M. Von 
stay, was in desperate agitation about the discovery of a plot 
entered into by a certain Count de Raousette Boulbon for invad- 
ing Mexico from California and overthrowing the Government. 
The Count had entered California in 1849, where he found numbers 
of his countrymen who had drawn prizes in the lottery of the 
lingot d'or, or had been exported at the expense of the Govern- 
ment after the daysof June. Most of them were more or less 
soldiers, and were extremely ready to follow the Count, who 
had seen a good deal of war as an amateur in Algeria, wherever 
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a sort of raid at their head into the province of Sonora, the 
northernmost part of Mexico, where oe discovered some rich 
silver mines, and fought both the Mexicans and Indians who 
disputed the right to them. Ultimately he took possession of 
the capital of the province, and held it till the Sonorians bribed 
his forces to abandon him, on which he returned to California. 
He ultimately found means to raise another body of men with 
whom he went to Mazatlan, in order to endeavour to excite a revo- 
lution, and to supplant Santa Anna. He was, however, betrayed, 
captured, and shot. There is something in this episode strangely 
characteristic of the present condition of society—so demure 
and orderly in one or two European countries, and yet full of 
elements which become utterly wild and ungovernable as soon 
as the restraints of European life are removed. 

After a short stay at Mexico, M. Von Tempsky pursued his 
journey towards Guatemala. He witnessed one of the murders 
with which balls seem not very unfrequently to conclude in that 
part of the world, and also examined a set of ruins at Mitla. We 
cannot say that they appear to us to possess any particular inte- 
rest. Healso underwent unnumbered woes from mosquitoes, and 
had an opportunity of witnessing the ravages of locusts, who are 
most loathsome as well as most destructive creatures. Inasmuch, 
however, as the land bears four harvests in the year, and returns 
a thousandfold, the amount of injury which they inflict is hardly 
proportioned to their apparent means of inflicting it. Perhaps 
the most curious thing that M. Von Tempsky saw in the whole 
course of his journey, was the Indian community of Santa 
Catarina, which still maintains its independence and its native 
peculiarities in the mountains of Guatemala. They number 
more than twenty-four thousand, and though they retain 
their national institutions, and in some measure their national re- 
ligion, they have submitted to a wonderful extent to a Catholic 
priest, Don Vicente, who has obtained the greatest possible influ- 
ence over them. They still, however, have a native high-priest 
as well, who, in emergencies, propitiates the Evil Principle by 
various rites, and even by human sacrifices. M. Von Tempsky 
saw this man, who had a great respect for the priest of the Good 
Power, and was, indeed, most submissive and friendly. The 
triumph of Don Vicente over the Indians, and the difficulties 
and dangers which he underwent before he attained it, make up 
one of the most curious stories we ever remember to have read. 

At Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala, M. Von 
Tempsky was interrupted in the midst of his dinner by an earth- 

uake, which lasted at intervals for no less than a fortnight. His 
deocsiption of it is very graphic :— 

It was a curious sight to stand at the top of some of the inclined 
streets, and watch the perspective of it under a shock. You could see the 
movement coming like a wave, rolling and swaying onward up-hill. The 
movement was not ubiquitous. It advanced slowly from the lower part of the 
town, the houses saluting their vis-a-vis, the steeples shaking their heads, all 
amid deep silence. 


M. Von Tempsky considers the Guatemalans a finer race 
thanthe Mexicans, and morecourageous. They haveamongst them 
a good many pure Spanish families, and they occasionally com- 
mit suicide, a crime for which no Mexican can pluck up sufficient 
spirit. From Guatemala M. Von Tempsky passed without 
much adventure through the little state of Salvador, and sailed 
in January, 1855, from La Union, regretting principally his 
parting with his horse which had carried him faithfully and 
—- well through a journey of more than two thousand 
miles. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Second Notice. 


T= latter years of Henry’s reign were occupied chiefly with 
L wars in Scotland and France that have little interest for 
the modern reader. Their conduct shows, indeed, that the affairs 
of England were in strong hands, and that the King was well 
served. They were also the results of a policy which, especially 
as to Scotland, was large and wise ; but the details are very unex- 
citing. Itis not, however, the least merit of Mr. Froude’s history 
that he can tell a dull story well. Perhaps, when the level of 
his subject is higher, he is apt to pitch the tone of his remarks 
with a loftiness a little too constant, and the sobriety of historical 
narrative is exchanged for a protracted alternation of State- 
papers and imaginative comments. But Mr. Froude can recount 
those series of unimportant events which make up so large a por- 
tion of every — of history with a life and grace rare among 
historians. He has also in these volumes, as we have before 
remarked, succeeded more than once in finding materials so new 
and so copious, as to make the story he has to tell almost entirely 
new. Perhaps the two most conspicuous instances are the his- 
tory of the Pilgrimage of Grace, and a sketch of the application 
7 the English Criminal Law and of Crime in England under 
enry. 

We cannot better describe the extent to which Mr. Froude’s 
researches have enabled him to throw light on the Pilgrimage of 
Grace than by saying that his narrative of this insurrection is 
about twenty times as long as Dr. Lingard’s; and as Dr. Lin- 
gard was a painstaking man, and tells with very tolerable com- 
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difficult to provide for younger sons, as land could not be devised 


The perusal of a great variety of miscellaneous documents 
has also enabled Mr. Froude to give a sketch of the state of 
crime in England. He finds proof that the extremely severe 
criminal law was very gently administered. Juries were relue. 
tant to convict, and magistrates to sentence. ‘The reports of the 
judges on their assizes, of which many remain in the State 

aper Office, make apparent the rarity of capital convictions ; and 
the arm of the law was in every way fettered. A sanctuary was 
to be found even under the very walls of Newgate, and armed 
gangs of ruffians met to overawe the authorities at assizes and 
sessions. In the spring of 1535, the Sessions at Taunton and 
Bridgewater were actually dissolved by force; and at Chichester 
force was rendered unnecessary by three of a gang of burglars 
being on the jury. In the south-west of England, the magistrates 
were so negligent, and permitted lawlessness to have its own 
way so completely, that the King sent an address of reproof to 
them. At last the matter was taken up strongly. Special com. 
missions were issued, and enough summary justice was executed 
to make the hand of the law once more really felt. The whole 
of the narrative describing the disease and its remedy is highly 
interesting, and gives Mr, Froude a superiority over his prede- 
cessors which cannot be denied. 


But it is otherwise when we come to speak of the vexed points 
of Henry’s reign. We do not find that Mr. Froude has any- 
thing to add to the established narrative of the execution of 
Surrey and attainder of Norfolk. The King had played one of 
the two great parties against the other, until at the very close of 
his life he determined to give the decided preponderance to the 
Reformers, headed by the Seymour family. On grounds partly 
private and partly public, he had come to the conclusion that this 
party should govern when he was dead. Having arrived at this 
decision, he examined what would endanger its realization. 
Naturally, he’ saw the Howards would be the source of peril. 
He therefore determined to remove them. That this is the 
true account of the affair is, we should think, indisputable, 
and there can be as little doubt that Henry was right in his anti- 
cipations, and that Surrey would have attempted to upset the 
Regency, and have used the weapons of opposition which he 
conceived necessary. The ec wd was composed of men who 
would have been sure to give him abundant opportunity. _There- 
fore, we may take, if we like, the broad ground that the 
King had framed a policy, and that when he saw that the 
death of the probable adversaries of this policy could alone 
ae his intentions a fair chance of being executed, he or- 

ered that these persons should be got rid of; in which 
case we have no further inquiry than to ask whether, ac- 
cording to the standard of morality in those days, such an 
act was justifiable. Mr. Froude says it was, and it =a 
perhaps be acknowledged that Charles V. and Francis I. wo 
not have hesitated to do what Henry did. It has, however, 
always been objected that, in the particular case of a King of 
England, there were institutions in the country—parliaments 
and juries—which, had free play been given them, would have 
checked him. But Mr. Froude does not rest content with 
this broad ground. He goes into superfluous pleading that 
the conduct of Henry to Surrey and Norfolk was not only 

litically but legally justifiable. We will not follow him into 

is arguments, because we feel sure that under Henry vill. 
the announcement that a subject was tried for treason Was, 
in fact, a direction, implicitly obeyed, that juries should convict 
and parliaments attaint. If it were meant that a free parliament 
and an unbiassed jury would pronounce that treason had 
actually committed upon the evidence offered in the cases of 
Surrey and Norfolk, we must entirely dissent. 

Mr. Froude at the close of the fourth volume sums up the 
character of the King. He tells us that he began his inquiries 
with an impression adverse to Henry, but that his antipathies 
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melted away as he went on reading document after document in 
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Ss he chose to lead them. _He enlisted two hundred men, and made | pleteness all that printed authorities enabled him to tell, it is easy whic 
to judge how much Mr. Froude has found in the manuscripts of his | 
—— ; the Rolls House to illustrate this very curious and important make 
-. movement. ‘The principal new authority is the examination of Hen 
Robert Aske, the of the But Mr. Froude also to | 
= refers to many other documents which show the causes of the pera 
 . insurrection and the feelings which animated its leaders. In no ‘ 
3 Sa part of his we do we feel that he brings us so nearly “y 
- _ to the times of which he speaks. He sketches the different com! 
 . ‘ grievances which different classes had to urge. The large land. of 
3 owners had been disappointed of the spoil which “2 had hoped the 
= =a _ to reap from the dissolution of the monasteries. ‘The country assul 
_ . gentlemen regretted the abbots who had been the friends of the a me 
_ - family, and the monks who had been the teachers of their chil. thro 
_— - dren. They complained that the new Statute of Uses made; dout 
| 
— the introduction of large grazing farms, and all classes had to was 
a lament the increase of law expenses consequent upon the break. arist 
— ing up of the local jurisdictions. That the north of England was ZZ 
a _ strongly Catholic is not a new fact, but the strength of the feel. guid 
: — = ing may be realized more fully when we read that Cromwell's bl 
= ¢ excellent design of establishing a parish register had given birth Phe 
I there to a report that a fine was to be paid to the Crown on every tem| 
.-. wedding, funeral, or christening, and that it was believed the that 
ae _ destruction of every parish church was to follow the dissolution M 
3 of the monasteries. ever 
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ich Henry's tness, wisdom, and sincere anxiety to benefit 
ent. Mr. Froude’s book will, we think, 
make it felt more deeply and widely than heretofore, that if 
Henry VIII. was a despot, if he sacrificed men and institutions 
toa policy, he was yet acting with public aims as well as from 
motives, and that he was a man of singular ability and 

er. He made the influence of England felt in Europe, 
viewed politics on a large scale, he acted so as to 
command if not sympathy, at least fear and admiration. 
Of course this is no answer to those who say that 
the evil Jay not in the use of despotic power, but in its 
assumption ; but it is an answer to those who look on Henry as 
amere selfish and capricious tyrant. Henry guided England 
through the crisis of the Reformation by means often more than 
doubtful, and not seldom a little absurd, but still with practical 
sense, and with correctness of general aim. He brought the law to 
pear on the richas well as the poor. He fostered the growth of what 
was afterwards to be the strength of a free country—an expansive 
aristocracy, and a flourishing middle class. And whatever was 
done under him, was done under his immediate direction and 


' guidance. The zeal he displayed in the personal conduct of 


blic affairs was marvellous, and his industry unremitted. 
There is no great faith to be placed in the language of con- 
temporary flatterers ; but still we can neither doubt nor wonder 
that Henry struck his generation as a really remarkable man. 
Mr. Froude, however, will not stop here. He justifies almost 
every particular act of Henry’s reign. Sometimes, indeed, he 
bestows a passing word of censure, but so sparingly, that the 
eral effect of his book is that of one long panegyric. It is 
is uniformity of approbation, and the subtlety, and often the 
transparent thinness of argument by which it is supported, that 
makes the narrative appear, perhaps, less impartial than it really 
is. Mr. Froude will not admit mixed motives. He finds, for 
instance, that Henry is accused of licentiousness, and that the 
chief ground of the accusation is, that he married with such ex- 
traordinary rapidity five times after the divorce from Catharine. 
But it is well known that both Henry and the nation had the best 
reasons for wishing that there should be a male heir to the Crown. 
This accounts to Mr. Froude for all the matrimonial eccentricities 
of the King. It explains everything. Now, there are not want- 
ing grounds, adopted by our author himself, why something of 
mixed feelings should, in this matter, be held fairly attributable to 
the King. Mr. Froude, for a believes the story that 
Surrey had attempted to persuade his own sister, the Duchess 
of Richmond, to become the King’s mistress, in order that she 
might influence him in favour of the reactionary party. He 
tll us that this story is confirmed by the deposition of the 
Duchess, which still exists in manuscript, although unfortunately 
he does not give us her words. But if the story is true, what a 
view it gives us of the light in which the King was regarded by 
those who were in a position, from a long attendance at Court, 
to know him most intimately. Surrey wished that his sister 
should go to Court; and then, it being assumed as certain 
that if she gave a little encouragement the King would 
make overtures to her, she was to grant what he asked. The 
Duchess of Richmond was the widow of the King’s own natural 
son; and thus Mr. Froude unhesitatingly adopts a story as 
true which describes one of the leading courtiers of Henry VIII. 
speculating on the certainty that the King would make a 
mistress of his daughter-in-law, if she did but go near him and 
behave herself agreeably. Certainly Lord Surrey was not as 
well satisfied as Mr. Froude, from the mere statements of Par- 
lisment, that the King was always guided in his relations with 
women simply by considerations of the ee good. In this, as 
in other respects, Mr. Froude has restored a portion of the truth, 
by giving credit to the King for all that was commendable and 
public spirited in him ; but we cannot feel sure that we have the 
Whole truth, and the exact truth, in his volumes. 


THE GALLEY SLAVE AND HIS DAUGHTER.* 


([ BE qualifications thought necessary for a writer of a thorough- 
going Protestant religious novel are peculiar. He (or she, 
for it is more commonly a female) must possess bigotry, while 
professing to rebuke bigotry—ignorance, while making a show 
earning—cant, while pretending to godliness—and an aptitude 
for wresting aside and perverting Scripture, while feigning the 
highest reverence forGod’s Word. These ingredients, especially 
combined with an exciting plot and a judicious admixture of 
carnal love, will produce a story sure to go down with the so- 
religious world as Gospel truth. : 
this is very sad; but if these godly folk are taken in, they 
ve only themselves to blame. Ordinary works of fiction being 
y tabooed among them, they find a craving, among the 
younger part of their flock at least, for something to indulge 
and exercise the imagination; and such books as these are 
owed much on the same principle as the —— medicine is 
of; istered to their little ones, well concealed in a spoonful 
— The jam is winked at for the sake of the saving power 
powder. The readers of such works, we would fain hope, 
tle know the deleterious trash thus administered ; but as they 


Pd ag Galley Slave and his Daughter; a Tale, founded on French 
Dingle,” t History. By Mrs. D. P. an ling Author of “ Reformation in 
1e5e Notes on Scripture,” &c. &c. Dublin: Madden and Oldham. 


wilfully shut their eyes and ears against warning, we fear they 
are scarcely likely to know. However, there are others not 
committed to the “straitest sect,” who may be deceived, and, 
while imagining they are reading a truthful tale, may be led 
into taking for granted all the distortions of theological con- 
troversy which are contained therein. To themour caution may 
be useful, and we warn them to look upon the religious discus- 
sions which such works are designed to be the voblele of pro- 
pagating, as no less fictitious and unreal than the story in 
which they are wrapped up. 

The book before us is a first-rate sample of the sort. Pub- 
lished in Dublin, and intended doubtless for extensive circula- 
tion in benighted Ireland, its claims to bigotry are undeniable. 
It sounds the war cry of William of Orange in the midst of an 
excitable Roman Catholic people—it paints them all as hyenas 
thirsting for the blood of the. ure and godly Protestants, who 
are all pure and godly for dissenting from Rome, no matter 
what other form of error they may have plunged into. It even 

8 the length of “making the poinard (sic) of the fanatic 

vaillac God’s instrument of retribution by an assassin hand to 
send Henry IV. before the tribunal where he must give in an 
account of his stewardship !” The ignorance (real or pretended), 
the suppression, and the perversion of historical facts are equally 
great. To depict all the French Catholics as influenced by the 
same insane hatred to the Huguenots as Louis XIV., and all 
the French Protestants as having no other motives than an 
overpowering love for truth and zeal for pure religion, is a direct 
falsification of history. It is an allowed fact that visionary 
schemes of a republic, and an avowed hostility to kingly power 
actuated very many, and that such lawless hordes as the 
Camisards, whose proceedings our authoress has painted in such 
bright colours, contained a large admixture of social outcasts and 
lawless ruffians. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
its effects were quite bad enough to insure our compassion towards 
the oppressed, without the addition of exaggeration or misrepre- 
sentation; and this attempt to whitewash all who joined the 
a in their resistance to Louis’s tyranny and wer 
tends rather to weaken than to strengthen our sympathies wi 
the sufferers. Geneva, the Zoar of Protestant fagitives, is de- 
scribed as a second Jerusalem, at peace with itself and loving 
towards all men ; whereas history tells us that the only point on 
which the godly were agreed was hatred to Rome, but that 
among themselves ‘they were the prey of intestine disputes, and 
divided in such a deplorable manner that the whole country 
became a scene of contention, animosity, and strife.” 

The profession in the preface that every detail in the story 
is taken from history, and that no part is mere fiction, 
led us to suspect that our authoress did not feel quite 
so safe on this point as she wished to appear. We very 
much doubt if she can verify from any source, historical or 
even traditional, the conversation between Bourdaloue and her 
hero Du Moudon, in which the priest of course gets much the 
worst of it by a weakness of argument which the eloquent 
and learned original would be horrified to find attributed 
to him; nor are we acquainted with the historical evidence for 
the affecting love of Mary of Orange for her unhappy father, 
which, wonderfully well as she concealed it from the world both 
in her words and deeds, she yet (in this tale) confesses, with an 
agony of tears, to a young lady who was exhibiting to her her 
own ‘ filial magnanimity.’ Where can we find the record of this 
interesting event? Macaulay would have been only too glad to 
have given Mary’s character a lift by its help, but we find no 
use made of it by that indefatigable explorer of out-of-the-way 
materials, and so it must have escaped his notice. 

Was it, again, in the spirit, for it could not have been in the 
flesh, that our authoress witnessed the following scene, as 
assuredly the actor in it has left no record of any such weakness 
on his part? Bourdaloue leaves Du Moudon, after vainly 
attempting to convert him, and then we read :— 

Shall we follow him into the sanctuary? Ay! and there hear him own to 
God and his conscience, that Du Moudon was an injured Christian man. 
Shall we follow him to his refectory? where, surrounded by monks and 
friars, he was ao to denounce that same Du Moudon as a dangerous 
heretic, to be avoided and condemned, and given over to the secular arm for 
punishment. Such is Popery ! 

= last italics belong to the authoress, and speak for them- 
selves. 

We fear we cannot give Mrs. Thompson credit for more mun- 
dane knowledge than most ladies of her stamp, when we find 
names, common and proper, 80 ingeniously misspelt. Thus 
we have D'Aguesseau for D’Aguesseau, Riswick for Ryswick, 
Daphne for Daphne, (imagine a lover being smitten with a 
young lady, because “he believed her to be an impersonifica- 
tion of Niobe and Daphne in one !’’) oe for Aschylus, 


le error, perhaps, 
for a lady who may have more to do with the former than the 
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intellectual diminutiveness,” ‘there are occult sympathies that 
at once are felt between individuals and physiagnomies that 
attract these sympathies instantaneously.” We have not space 
to give examples of cant and misapplication of Scripture—they 
are sown broadcast through the volume. We can only refer any 
one who may be tempted to look into the book to pages 116, 230, 
335> 342, and 345, for striking proofs of our assertion. 
‘Unfortunately for the chance of success this work would 
otherwise be sure to command, from the qualities already 
mentioned, with the peculiar circle among whom it will 
robably circulate, the plot is flimsy and tame, the characters 
feeble and washy, and the ape of the very mildest 
. description. The period in which the tale is laid is at the time 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when Louis XIV. was 
utting in force every barbarity and oppression to compel the 
uguenots to come into the Church of Base. A certain Sieur 
Du Moudon, “ with a magnificent person, and strength of cha- 
racter tempered with mildness and Chsistinn piety,” lives in an 
ancestral chiteau in the Department (a slight anachronism) of 
Gex. The castle, besides other peculiarities, has a chapel with 
windows of an odd eonstruction, “Iron belts crossed them 
gloomily, and the small leaden-framed vitres were black with 
age ;” and “its walls are tubercled with little pepper-bow excres- 
cences.” Being a Protestant, he declines to go to Court, and 
stays at home, providing an able minister for his people, ‘* Sab- 
bath by Sabbath,” (why not Sunday?), and once a month 
lecturing on agriculture, mechanics, and manufactures to the 
gool people of Gex aud its neighbourhood, Madame his wife, 
with two charming daughters, superintends a hospital and 
laboratory, ‘‘an enchanted chamber, where the shining ranges 
of jars and syphons display the order and purity of her mind.” 
There are also two sons—one, Francois, aged twenty, who has 
. just taken his degree in the University of Saumer (we should 
spell it Saumur, but we have already noticed this peculiarity of 
the authoress); the other, Clair, aged twelve. A splendid 
bunch of grapes grown by the elder—a veritable “ Eschol,” as 
the good Du Moudon terms it—is sent to the King as a proof of 
the peaceful temper of his Huguenot subject. It makes its 
appearance at one of Madame De Maintenon’s “ petit soupers” 
(the French is not our own), but is an unfortunate present, as it 
directs the royal attention to the family, and it gives rise to the 
following dialogue—how true to the character of the interlocutors 
we leave the reader to judge :— 

“T have lately spoken of the family to your Majesty.” There was a certain 
meditative expression in her eye; and witha degree of hesitation that piqued 
curiosity, she murmured, “I have sought the conversion of younger members 
of the same family.” 

** Your zeal, madam, is an example to us all,” rejoined the king. 

“The zeal of one who is a convert is always warmest, sire.” 

“True! The means of your conversion, my friend, I have long desired to 
know. That the grand-daughter of so stern an adherent to heresy as was 
Agrippa d’Aubignie has become so convinced a proselyte is worthy of record ; 
favour me, I pray you, with the relation; no theme could more worthily 
employ the dulcet tones I love to hear ;” and the enamoured monarch inclined 
courteously towards the lady. 

“The conversion of a girl of fourteen, sire, is not a matter worthy of note; 
your Majesty must not suppose many young persons are endowed with the 
precocious intellect and steadfastness of will that marked the royal mind, and 
made the fourteenth Louis not only the king, but the man of his age.” 

Louis howed—smiled. “ You escape me not thus,” he said, playfully; “do 
favour me with the arguments that prevailed with a judgment as astute as 
De Maintenon’s.” 

The conversation then turns on the means of converting the 
Du Moudon family ; and the King shows his gratitude for the 
grapes and his interest in the heretics by sending a “ dragonade,” 
or troop of dragoons, to take up their abode in the castle, and 
bully the inmates into submission. The family take to flight, 
leaving the Du Moudon behind to cover their retreat, and follow 
at the first opportunity. Madame Du Moudon, however, dies 
in the wood where they had concealed themselves from pursuit, 
and Frangois returns to the castle to tell his father ; while the 

others, under the escort of an old servant, reach Geneva in safety. 
A Chevalier De St. Briant has followed them to the wood, and 
made a proposal to Elize (the elder daughter), but she rejects 
him because he is an infidel. In the mean time, the Du Moudon 
(as he is called) is arrested, and Francois being caught on his 
return, shares the same fate. We next have the trial and con- 
demnation of Du Moudon, and the attempts to shake his faith 
by promises and threats. All these availing nothing, he is con- 
demned to the galleys for life; a punishment which he bears 
with exemplary fortitude and piety, converting the ruflians 
around him, and even the chaplain of the ship. He dies in the 
most heavenly frame of mind, and in a perfect bewilderment of 
italics, asterisks, and capitals. [We may mention here, en paren- 
thése, that the authoress, in making her strong points, is exten- 
sively indebted to varied types. | 

Frangois effects a wonderful escape by the aid of St. Briant, 
and by letting himself down from an enormous height ; and he 
makes the best of his way to Geneva, to join his acter and 
sisters. Finding the Genevans not able to protect them, the 
accept the offer of William of Orange, and come to England wit 
him, the young ladies being appointed maids-of honour to Mary, 
Francois having a commission given him by William. Before, 
however, he will accept it, he goes, disguised as a Jew, to Mar- 
seilles, to ask his father’s leave, who is working there as a 
galley-slave. On his way he falls in with the Camisards and 
their ine Roland and Cavalier, the latter of whom conducts 
him .to and from his destination. Having obtained the 


ee sanction, he makes a figure at the English Court, andj, 

illed at the battle of the Boyne, Clair does not accompany his 
brother and sisters to England, but sticks by Henri Arete the 

astor-colonel of the Vaudois, and being taken prisoner by the 

‘rench, is shot. Before these events, however, a Captain Mallet 
attached to William’s Court in Holland, has come to Geneva 
with an envoy from that Prince, and in the crowd who 
round to welcome them, Clair gets too near the heels of the 
Captain’s horse, the animal kicks, and breaks his leg. This of 
course leads to the Captain’s calling the next day to inquire after 
him, and to his falling in love with Elize. The following deser; 
tion will introduce the heroine and her sister more graphicaly 
than we can :— 

The figures that riveted his eye were those of Elize and Olivie. Elize, of 
Grecian mould, tall, pale, her dark hair braided across a brow of marble, of 
which the expression was sad, even to severity. She stood with her arm 
thrown around Olivie, a sylph-like creature, whose loose flowi Tinglets, on 
which the beams of the setting sun at the moment rested, lighting nq 
kindling the burnished tresses as they fell—shading a face of great regalatty 
and sweetness. The voices were as dissimilar as the persons. Olivie’s was 
juvenile, and trembled bird-like on the notes, while that of her sister, with 
steady fulness, rested and swelled upon each word, and seemed to 
from them the inspiration of faith. Olivie looked down; Elize looked up, 


But Elize will have none of the Captain; and so, after many 
inward struggles, he transfers his affections to Olivie, whom, 
after a few love passages of the most milk-and-water kind, he 
espouses, and they live happily to the end of their days. We 
cannot resist giving a specimen of their mode of courtship:— 

Mallet, who had looked unutterable things throughout the scene, drew 
Olivie towards him, and whispered in her ear, “ Olivie, don’t be angry ; but 
I feel much relieved.” At which little confession Olivie reddened, and 
catching Mallet by the ear, she said dermurely, &c. &e. 


Poor Elize, who is the Grecian Daughter over again, deter. 
mines to go back to France, and watch over her father. She 
obtains permission from the King to return, provided she ppo- 
mises to live in a convent, and abstain from outward worship if 
she will not conform to Catholicism, This she agrees to; and 
the rest of her history is occupied with the way in which she 
ministers to her father and other victims of Louis’s brutality— 
with the unsuccessful attempts of the nuns to shake her 
testant convictions—with the successful conversion of her old 
and constant lover, St. Briant (who has watched over Du Moudon 
as far as he could) from infidelity to Protestantism by a most 
Paleylike process of reasoning on the part of herself and father— 
and with their escape together to Geneva after her father’s death, 
and her recovery from a brain-fever consequent thereon. 

The personage described in the following extract is an important 
go-between in the meetings of Du Moudon and his daughter; 
and we conclude by quoting the passage, because it is the only 
one which makes the slightest attempt to lighten this dreary 
story by humour—probably our readers will say, after reading 
it, so much the better :— 

The open frontage of the Rez de Chaussée was divided by two strong 
upright beams, mpage 5. species of doorway, and supporting the second floor. 

open spaces on either side were festooned with green chase of spicy 
bay and flavouring laurel, interspersed with strings of red logna sausages, 
even then celebrated, and of which the dark colouring was relieved artisti- 
cally with white balls of lard and pendent flasks of oil. Barrels of pitch 
formed columns, not unsightly, as posts for the entrance! This “ well-to-do” 


—— was owned and tended by a female of such gigantic ram 
both for height and rotundity, as commanded a sentiment not unlike ave. 
Erect above an enormous bust was a head of remarkable character. The 
tresses that of yore were raven-black, now thinned and grizzled, were, 1 
less, braided back with care, and put up with a high-backed comb, forming 
a coronet of coral and gold! Ear-rings, of several inches in length, of the 
same costly metal, depended from her ears, and fell prone on the mountain 
of flesh below, which, well cased and laced in sound material, was not 
unshapely in its hugeness. 

The physiognomy was deprived of eyebrows, and deeply pitted with the 
small-pox, which had puckered up her face in sundry w us seams and 
sears. The nose was high, with a proud, open nostril. The mouth, a cawly 
that yawned perpetually with he am laughter, displayed four tusks of 
eyclopean magnitude; all the front teeth had been, by some um! 
accident, broken out. Whosoever looked into the eye of Madame Annu 
ciata Sebastiano, saw she was hideous, but not maligne. The woman wass 
widow. No race, savethe conquering Koman, could have begotten, : 
or brought up such an one. She was, indeed, a Roman; by what fate carried 
to Marseilles, we know not. Whispers there were of smuggling, and more 
dangerous still—of “ heresy ;” but the woman lived unmolested, and was the 
mother of two handsome youths, who toiled in her establishment, meekly 
submissive to the maternal mandate, tly from fear, much more from 

enuine affection. Indeed such was Madame Annunciata’s character fr 
Cot dealing, ample quantity, and good quality, that had a hair of her 
been phrase « a mutiny in Marseilles would have been the result. 


LIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS.* 


E are suffering just now under a plethora of biographies 
Not only are ponderous lives in numerous volumes P 
lished of individuals of the slightest note almost as_soon a8 wa 
are laid in the grave, but latterly, authors have taken to @ bad 
of platoon firing in the same line cf business. We have tl 
Lives of the Queens of England, Lives of the Queens before t 
Conquest, Lives of the Princesses Royal of England, Memoirs 
of the Queens of Prussia, Lives of the Lord Chancellors, Lives 
of the Chief Justices, Lives of the Judges, and Lives 


Speakers of the House of Commons ; and we suppose that before 
* Lives of the Prime Ministers of En 
Time. 


the Restoration to tH 
Present By J. Houston Browne, LL-B., of the Inner 
Barrister-at-Law, Vol. I, London: Newby. 1858. 
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we shall have Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, to be 
followed by Lives of the Archbishops of York, and Lives of the 
Bishops the last of which will bear the same relation to the 
biographies of the Primates as Mr. Foss’s Lives of the Judges 
to Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors and Chief Justices. 
We should have thought that the different series had been well- 
nigh exhausted, and the vein—first opened, we believe, by Miss 
Sirickland—nearly worked out ; but we were mistaken. There 
was, it seems, an hiatus—a gap in the biographical chain—and Mr. 
Houston Browne, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, has stepped in to 
it up with Lives of the Prime Ministers of England. This 
yillno doubt give the thing a fresh start in a new direction, 
namely, the political ; and we shall have by-and-bye Lives of the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, beginning with we know not 
whom, and ending with Disraeli; and so on, through the 
Secretaries of State down to the Whippers-in of the different 
Ministries and Oppositions. And when these works have been 
completed, we beg to suggest another fertile, and as yet unex- 
, field of research, in Lives of the Lord Mayors of London, 
towhich may be added biographical sketches of the corpora- 


- ion potentates of York and Dublin. 


Seriously, however, there is a little too much of this. In most 
eases the idea is a mistake. Ifa man’s life is worth writing or 
reading, it must be from something in his individual character 
or achievements—from what he has done or written or said— 
and not merely because he has happened to fill a particular office, 
or figures as a unit in respectable company. If it is made a 
mere peg upon which to hang history, there will be a double 
failure. The book will have no interest as a biography, and as 
history it will be meagre, sketchy, and imperfect. But there 
is another fatal objection to the plan of such a work 
as Lives of the Prime Ministers. The duration of a Premier's 
tenure of office has, with few exceptions—such as occurred in the 
eases of Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Liverpool—been 
very short, extending at the most to only a few years. But, of 
course, they have all been politicians, and before they became 
the head of their respective Administrations, have taken an 
active and a leading part in public affairs. It therefore neces- 
sarily follows that the lives of several of them must embrace the 
same periods of contemporary history; so that in their biogra- 
phies either there must be a tedious repetition of the same 
tale, or, having been told once in the narrative of a particular 
life, it must be slurred over in the following lives, and a great 
part of what is necessary to be known in order to understand 
the career of individual statesmen must be omitted, and the 
reader must be referred back to some former life of the series, in 
order to avoid “ damnable iteration.” 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Browne on the success of his 
undertaking. He seems to be an industrious transcriber, and he 
tes unmercifully from second-hand authorities. We do not 
‘know within what limits he intends to confine himself, or rather, 
we should say, to how many volumes he intends his work to run. 
The first only has appeared, and it ends with the life of the Earl of 
Essex, who died in 1683, the series of biographies beginning with 
that of Clarendon. There are four lives in the volume, those of 
Clarendon, Clifford, Danby, and Essex, and at this rate we 
suppose the series may be completed in about a dozen closely- 
rinted volumes, probably more, but certainly not less, considering 
w materials accumulate as more recent periods are approached. 
This really is enough to awaken alarm in the mind of a reviewer, 
and will, we fear, exhaust the patience of the public. Nor can 

we understand what good end Mr. Browne proposes to himself b 
the labour. We doubt whether he has brought to light a single 
new fact in the history of the lives or times over which his first 
volume extends—nor does he seem to have taken the pains to try 
todoso. We will give an illustration of this assertion, The 
death of Essex, who was found with his throat cut in the Tower, 
happened under circumstances which make it doubtful whether 
was murdered or committed suicide. The coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of suicide ; but there are grave reasons for 
muspecting that he was assassinated with the privity, if not by the 
coonivance, of James II., then Duke of York. An important link 
the chain of evidence would be to ascertain whether Essex’s 
tench servant, Beaumanais, or as he was called, Bommeney, 
who first gave the alarm, and upon whom suspicion fell, did or 
not receive a pension from a Treasury. In his “ Life of 
William, Lord Russell,” Lord John Russell says that he had 
assured by the late Earl of Essex that Lord Onslow, then a 

of the Treasury, told him, when he was a boy, that he had 

seen the entry of a grant of money to Bommeney, in the books of 
+reasury ; and in the margin of a copy of Essex’s letters 
Firlished in 1770, there is a note in the handwriting of the 
ntess of Essex of that day, which says :—‘“ Bommeney had a 
me from the Treasury, by the King’s order, till the day of 
eath, as Mr. Grenville told us appeared upon the Treasury 

ks.” Now, here was just the opportunity for a careful bio- 
her to make a vigorous attempt to clear up the mystery, or, 
all events, determine for himself whether it was pha of 
g cleared up by existing evidence. Mr. Browne, however, 
Sontents himself with saying, “ Lord John Russell endeavoured 
Vain to get at the trut of this, but found the Treasury records 
heey used to enable him to decide.” We should have thought 
t a barrister and an LL.B. need not have been frightened, by 
confused state of records, from making, at all events, a 
search for himself, and seeing whether he could not discover 


at 


something, even if it had escaped the research of Lord John 
Russell. But it turns out that no search was ever made by 
Lord John Russell himself, and that there is no pretence for the 
assertion that he “ found the Treasury rec too confused 
to enable him to deeide.”” What Lord John Russell tells us is 
very different. He says: “A search was made at my request, 
but without success, into some of the Treasury books; there are 
others, however, in such confusion, that it would be very difficult 
to examine them.” So that it appears that some of the Treasury 
books, which may contain the entry in question, have not been 
examined at all; and Mr. Browne has not only not taken that 
trouble himself, but has converted Lord John Russell's hearsay 
report of the difficulty of an examination of the records into an 
assertion that he had examined them, and found them so con- 
fused as to be unable to come to any decision at all. We really 
submit that this is not the way in which either biography or 
history should be dealt with; and that scissors and paste are 
poor substitutes for a conscientious scrutiny of original autho- 
rities. 

We have also a strong objection to making what purports to 
be a history of past times the vehicle of satirical, or attempts at 
satirical, attacks upon the present. Mr. Browne seems to think 
this an effective mode of conveying his own opinion upon what 
he considers wrong in the body politic at present. He dislikes 
the Game Laws, and shows his dislike in the following fashion 
apropos of the life of Archbishop Lanfranc :— 

Unfortunately, it is still necessary to mention that the following account of 
the chronicler refers not to the present day, but to the eleventh century :— 
“Tn his time had men much distress. He took money by right and unright. 
He made many deer ks, and established laws by which whosoever slew 
a hart or a hind was deprived of his eyesight. He forbade men to kill harts 
or boars, and he loved the tall deer as if he were their father. He decreed 
that hares should go free. Rich men bemoaned it, and poor men shuddered 
at it. But he was so stern that he recked not the hatred of them all!” 


And so Mr. Browne thinks that, were it not for his explana- 
tion to the contrary, this description of William the Conqueror 
putting out men’s eyes for killing a hart or a hind, might be 
mistaken for the picture of a country squire at the present day 
prosecuting for on his manor in search of 
game. Again, speaking of the Bill brought forward in the reign 
of Charles II. to prevent the importation into England of Irish 
cattle and provisions, he says :— 

The landed proprietors were at least candid in their propositions. Unlike 
their successors of the present day, they did not profess that their sole object 
was to keep the labourers from the workhouse, and the farmers from the 
Bankrupt Court. They candidly told the truth, that the question was a 

uestion of rent ; and they refrained from laying the measure at the door of 

e farmers and the peasantry in the manner t tlate'y provoked the sarcasm 
of the eloquent lawyer :— 


Sic yos non vobis feris aratra boves ! 


We are told in a note that this eloquent lawyer was Sir A. FE. 
Cockburn, Q.C., her Majesty’s Attorney-General in the House 
of Commons; but we are very sure that the present accomplished 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas would disown the quotation. 
The line he did quote oceurs in his speech on the affairs of 
Greece—the Pacifico business—in 1850, and was applied by him 
not to any business of landlords and tenants, as Mr. Browne 
supposes, but to the case of Protectionists voting to turn out 
the Whig Ministry, the effect of which would be to bring back 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham into power. We might 
pharitetty suppose that feris is a misprint for fertis—for the 
book is full of typographical blunders—were it not for some 
other strange mistakes made by Mr. Browne, when he takes to 
gootetion, trusting to his memory. Thus we haye Horace’s 
ine— 

Et demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error 


presented to us in the impossible form of 
Amabilis insania et mentis gratissimus error. 


And Dryden's description of Shaftesbury in his Absalom and 
Achitophel— 

re ecay, 

And the clay— 
is metamorphosed into 

That fi in working out its > 

body into clay. 
And the well-known lines in the Elegant Extracts :— 


Treason does never prosper. What's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason, 


are given as “ wittily rendered in the epigram of Moore!” 


thus :— 
Treason is ne’er successful. What's the reason 
Because; when ’tis successful, ’tis not treasgn ! 

However, enough of this. Let us look at graver matters. 
The book begins with a Preliminary Memoir and Rise of the 
Constitution, comprising the interval from the Norman Conquest 
to the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the whole of this 
period is contained in forty pages. It really is the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory compendium we ever read. Mr. Browne 
says, indeed, in his preface, “ For the ‘ Preliminary Memoir’ I 
have only to offer an absolute apology.” But we venture to 
suggest to him that what an * absolate 
better not be written, or at all events ought not to be ° 
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To show the kind of information it contains, we will quote the 
following passage :— 

The earlier history of Henry the Second’s reign is little more than a 
record of the quarrel with A”Becket, a profitless study in the annals of 
English History ; inasmuch as it was followed by no permanent results, not 
even by that renewal of the Conqueror’s — as to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
the attempting of which first provoked the outfall. 


We really should have thought that the great contest between 
the secular and ecclesiastical power, of which one of the results 
was the Constitutions of Clarendon, was very far from being 
a “ profitless study ;” and we believe that most students of 
English history are of opinion that permanent results did follow 
from Henry’s resistance to Becket—namely, a settled course of 
steady opposition by the English law to the encroachments of 
churchmen and canonists. The rise of the House of Commons is 
thus summarily disposed of :— 

The history of Edward I. has little more to do with the progress of the con- 
stitution than the fact that he wisely adopted the plan of de Montfort in 
calling a lower grade than the Barons to Parliaments, and if we consider the 
state of learning at the period, we shall probably be ready to conclude that 
representation and intelligence were not in a very inadequate ratio. 


And we are told that “ the exact mode in which our Parliament 
came to take its present form is a study more curious than pro- 
fitable.”” We may therefore console ourselves for the fact that 
Mr. Browne makes no attempt to solve the problem. As a fair 
specimen of the style of the book, we quote the following :— 

The advance of Louis upon the Low Countries will be for ever memorable 
as calling forth the great military genius of William III., and exciting an 
unreasoning population to shed the blood of “ the wisest, best, and most truly 
patriotic minister that ever appeared upon the public stage’”—the incompa- 
rable De Witt—a murder of at least the indirect instigation of which no 
candid historian can acquit the Prince of Orange. Doubtless the great 
Republican who shared the fate of Cato would have resisted to the death the 
re-domination of the House of Orange; and the splendour of William’s 
chivalrous achievements have silenced the criticisms of posterity. We have 
not yet arrived at the time when the virtues that consolidate a nation will be 
permitted to compare with the courage that conquers in the field. 


From the words we have marked in italics, it appears to be 
Mr. Browne's opinion, that Cato, like De Witt, fell a victim to 
popular violence, and that his blood was shed by “ the unreason- 
ing population” of Utica, and not by his own hand, according to 
the received story. If not, where is the propriety of saying that 
the Pensionary shared the fate of Cato P 

Tt is difficult to say with what statesman the Lives of the 
Prime Ministers ought to begin. Mr. Browne throws off with 
Clarendon, but we cannot understand why. Lord Clarendon 
never was Prime Minister. He was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — the Civil War, and after the Restoration he 
was Lord Chancellor in a Ministry in which Lord Southampton 
was Lord High Treasurer. Mr. Browne says that historians 
have properly recorded the period from the Restoration to his 
disgrace as the administration of Clarendon ; but if the criterion 
of admission in the list of English Prime Ministers is great 
ability and predominant influence in the councils of the Sovereign, 
we think that biographies of Wolsey and Burleigh ought not to 
have been omitted. Lord Macaulay says (History of England, 
vol. iii. pp. 13, 14), that what is now called a Ministry was never 
known in England till William III. had been some years on the 
throne :—‘t Under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, 
there had been Ministers, but there had been no Ministry. ‘The 
Ministers of the Crown were not, as now, bound in frank-pledge 
for each other. Often they were politically and personall hosts e 
to each other, and made no secret of their hostility. Clarendon 
tells us that nothing was so hateful to the Englishman of his 
time asa Prime Minister. They would rather be subject to an 
usurper like Cromwell, than to a legitimate King who referred 
them to a Grand Vizier.” The first germ of such a division of 
offices as is found in a modern Ministry, seems to occur in a 
notice published in the London Gazette, Peb. 16, 1663, quoted 
by Mr. Browne, by which Charles II. declared that he had 
“taken into his princely consideration the way and methods of 
managing matters at the Council-board,” and appointed several 
standing Committees of the Council :— 

First.—A Committee for Foreign Affairs, to which is also to be referred 
the corresponding with the Justices of the Peace, and other his Majesty’s 
Officers and Ministers in the several counties concerning the affairs of the 
kingdom, &c. To meet always on Mondays. 

Secondly.—A Committee for such matters as concern the Admiralty and 
Navy, as also all Military affairs, Fortifications, &c., so far as they are fit to be 
brought to the Council Board witheut intermeddling in what concerns the 
oe officers, unless it shall be by them so desired. To meet on Wednes- 

e N.B.—The Duke of York did the same day preside at the Committee. 

irdly.—A Committee for the Business of le, under whose considera- 
tion is to fall whatever concerns the Foreign Plantations, as also what relates 
to the Kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, with the Isles of Guernsey and 
Jersey. To sit on Thursdays. 

Fourthly.—A Committee to whom are to be referred all petitions of com- 
plaints and grievances, to whom his Majesty hath thought fit particularly to 
prescribe that they meddle not with property, or what relates to meuwm and 
tuwm; to which Committee his Majesty is pleased that all matters which 
concern Acts of State or of Council be referred. To sit on Fridays. 


The Earl of em afterwards created Duke of Leeds, and 
three times impeached, seems to have been the first who deserves 
the title of Prime Minister, in the present acceptation of the 
term—and we think that it would have been well if Mr. Browne 
had begun with it—in which case the reader would have been 
spared a long and tedious life of the Earl of Clarendon, occupyin 
® hundred pages; aud he might have contented himself wi 


uite as good a biography, in what Mr. Browne calls “ our gi 
finguished Chief Justice's very learned and delightful 
the ‘ Chancellors.’”’ 
In conclusion, we really must say, that unless Mr. Browne 
will take a great deal more care, and bestow a great deal more 
research, in his forthcoming volumes, he had much better aban. 
don his undertaking. If we are to have a series of the lives of 
distinguished statesmen, we have, at least, a right to ex 
that original authorities should be consulted, that archives 
himself with copying largely, and appropriating unscru uulously 
the labours of his predecessors. . 


GEOLOGY OF LONDON.* 


Wwe have often deplored the want of some “Handy Book” 
which might assist the geological tyro in his rambles round 
London. The void, which has existed too long, has recently been 
filled, to a certain extent, by the publication of three lectures 
delivered by Mr. Prestwich, at the Clapham Atheneum. These 
were not originally written with a view to publication, but their 
author has now revised them for the press, by the desire of the 
council of the institution where they were originally read, and 
has added explanatory notes as well as references, which will be 
very useful to those who may wish to —— the subject. The 
book is small, extending only to about 8o pages, and is furnished 
with suitable maps and diagrams. Some parts, especially of the 
first lecture, oul chant even those who are familiar with the 
recent speculations of geologists. 
Mr. estwich, after some preliminary observations upon 
Geology in general, proceeds to describe the strata in the 
neighbourhood of London. Immediately below the vege. 
table soil, in many parts of the metropolis, we find a bed 
of ochreous coloured gravel, which is the great source of 
water-supply to all the historic pumps of the City and of 
Westminster. This gravel must, it would appear, be referred 
to various ages; but, Mr. Prestwich prefers, for the sake of 
simplicity, to treat of it as a single mass. Three important 
uestions may be asked concerning it. Whence did it come? 
| did it come? When did it come? The first of 
these, Mr. Prestwich answers by proving very clearly that 
the greater part of the + was brought from the hills of 
Surrey and Sussex, which have sent to us alike the flints, the 
sandstone and the chert, which compose the bulk of it. A few 
pebbles formed of quartz, slate and other substances, have eri- 
dently been brought from the North-west, by forces acting in a 
direction diametrically opposite to those which wore down the 
chalk of Southern England, and deposited its flints in the Lon- 
don Basin. To the second query, Mr. Prestwich replies by several 
hypotheses. 1. A great body of water may have swept from the 
Southward into the valley of the Thames. 2. A large river flow- 
ing through Sussex and Surrey may have brought down frag- 
ments of the rocks over which it passed. 3. Marine currents 
may have scattered the gravel over the surface of the country. 
ee he may have brought its vast, and as yet, perhaps, imper- 
fectly understood power to aid in the production of the pheno- 
mena around us. Ko all these theories there are objections, but 
we may provisionally accept them all, and allow that the force 
to which each would assign a too exclusive pre-eminence m 
have done its part in heaping up that mighty gravel-bed w 
is so important to the health of the “ world-city on the banks of 
Thames.” Before Mr. Prestwich could answer the last 
uestion, he had to examine both the position of the gravel iD 
the geological series, and the organic remains which are found 
in various parts of it. In this latter investigation he has to 
draw largely upon Professor Owen's British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds, many of the facts in which are already familiar to 
our readers. On the whole, he concludes that the gravel was 
spread over Clapham-common before the land in the neighbour- 
hood of London had quite assumed its present configuration. | 
The second lecture is devoted to the London Clay, which im- 
mediately underlies the gravel of the metropolis at a depth 
generally of from threetotwelve feet, although,of course, 1t 18 
separated from it by a vast interval of geological time, by pstt 
of the Eocene and by all the Miocene and Pliocene Pe: 
The London Clay is very homogeneous in its mass, and where 
fully developed it measures from 400 to 500 feet in thickness. 
In the middle of the Thames Valley a great portion of it b# 
been swept away, and at Clapham it is only about 200 feet th 4 
After determining the position of the London Clay in the geolog: 
cal scale, Mr. Prestwich examines the organic remains of 
formation from the microscopic Foraminifera up to Pachyderms 
allied to the Tapir of South America. ‘The plants of Sheppey 
richly repay the young geologist than a trip to Sheerness. 
datene meth fruits and twigs of the London Clay may 
be found by tens of thousands upon the open beach. ucils 
In his third lecture, Mr, Prestwich proceeds in his faci 
decensus and describes to us the “ Lower London rae 
a much less homogeneous deposit than the mass of clay heer 
lies above it. It is divided into three sub-groups, the oe 
of which is known as the “ Basement Bed ” of the saan nN 
This is a marine deposit, agreeing in mineralogical Icharacter W 


* The Ground beneath us: its Geological Phases and Changes © 
Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. London: Van Voorst. 
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ich lie beneath it, but closely connected with the 
pe et mass by the character of its fossils. Next comes 
the “ Woolwich and Reading Series,” a group of fresh water 
and estuary origin. Still lower we have the “ Thanet Sands,” a 
small marine deposit. 
Mr. Prestwich next examines the three sub-groups, mention- 
ing the places where they may be best studied, and giving 
mg. og of their more remarkable fossils—entering into details 
ghich, although they contribute to make his book the excellent 
useful manual which it is, must, we fear, have rather tried 
the patience of his hearers at the Clapham Atheneum. | The 
“Thanet Sands,” we may observe in passing, are economically 
of great importance as forming “un erneath London and the 
adjacent districts a large water-bearing stratum—that which 
supplies all the early and many of the later artesian wells.” 
Readers who wish for the best information on this very interest- 
ing subject, are referred to Mr. Prestwich’s valuable, but of 
course not popular work, Geological Inquiry respecting the 
Water-bearing Strata of the Country around don. A large 
layer of chalk flints of a deep olive or bottle-green colour lies 


“at the base of the “Thanet Sands,” and separates them from 


the upper surface of the chalk which lies beyond the limit of 
Mr. Prestwich’s subject. In another part of his third lecture, 
he departs a little from his somewhat rigid method of treating 
his subject, and indulges a very little in description—trying to 
set before us that wonderful period, comparatively so near to us, 
when, during the period of the ‘ London Clay,” under a sun 
such as now shines on Ternate and Tidore, tall palms and 
igantic Lianes, and stiff-leaved evergreens were haunted b 
t troops of monkeys and by huge pachyderms. We wis 
to call attention also to some very interesting remarks which 
bear likewise upon the phenomena of the coal period, as to the 
impossibility of accounting for the hot climate of the Lower 
Eocene by a mere change in the relative position of land and 


ter. 
wThis little book makes small pretensions, but its author has 
done efficiently the work which he set before himself. We 
would suggest, in case of a second edition being called for, that 
the form might with advantage be made more suitable for the 

ket, and that a list of geological excursions in the London 
eric might, with great propriety, be added. We know many 
working men and in amateur geologist to whom this would 
be very useful. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815.* 
Second Notice. 


Na former article we accompanied Colonel Charras in his nar- 
rative down to the close of the battles of Ligny and Quatre 
Bras. The first stroke of the Emperor’s desperate enterprise had 
been delivered, and if it had not absolutely failed, it had at least 
achieved no solid success. In order to understand the next act 
of the drama, let us examine the situation of the actors in that 
bloody scene when the curtain, on the night of the 16th, closed on 
the stage of war. Napoleon, with the main force of the French 
army, held the hardly won field of Ligny. The Prussians were 
in retreat, but in what direction their movements were directed— 
whether to establish their junction with Wellington or to fall 
back on their communications at Namur—could not yet be known 
ither to the French or English commander. Some five or six 
miles off at Quatre Bras, Ney, though repulsed, still held his 
ground ; and having been joined late in the evening by the corps 
of D'Erlon, to whose strange movements we have already ad- 
verted, he was not much inferior in force to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, whose troops were in bivouac before him. 

The pieces being thus ranged on the board, there were two 
courses, according to Colonel Charras, which Napoleon might 
have pursued with advantage. Either he might have determined 
to devote his whole force to complete the destruction of Bliicher’s 
i army, or he might have detached a portion of his 
light cavalry, and two or three divisions of infantry, to watch 
their retreat and harass their rear, while bringing the whole 
of his force to bear on the English general, whom he had it now 
in his power to deal with single-handed :— 

Dans le premier cas, surpris au moment oit son armée était encore assez 
mal en ordre avec caissons et gibernes vides, Bliicher n’aurait pas échappé a 
. ion; dans le second il aurait subi des pertes sensibles; et Wel- 

, privé de son appui, aurait été accablé sous les efforts réunis de Ney 

et de Napoléon. 
Englishmen will not be disposed quietly to acquiesce in 
olonel Charras’ certainty as to the result of the second alterna- 
tive. It cannot, however, be disputed that the Duke of Welling- 
8 position at Quatre Bras, on the night of the 16th, after 
efeat and retirement of Bliicher, was strategically one 
of considerable danger. He had at most 40,0co men collected 
m the field ; Ney, in his front, was in command of at least an 
equal force; while Napoleon, witha crushing superiority of 
numbers, commanded his flank by a good road, which at the 
tance of a few miles led right into the heart of the English 
Position. Whatever might have been the result of the day, 
It is clear that it was in the power of the Emperor to engage 
the English on the 17th, when the co-operation of the Prussians 


* Histoire de la Cam; W j - 
Col " ipagne de 1815. aterloo, Par le Lieutenant. 
Charras, London : Jeffs. 


would have been impossible, and before the whole of Welling- 
ton’s troops could have been concentrated. But the actions of 
Napoleon were characterized at this critical moment of the 
campaign by the same physical languor and moral indecision which 
had already marred the execution of his well-conceived scheme 
of operations. On that eventful — he neither did anything 
nor determined on anything. ithout taking measures to 
ascertain the route of the Prussians, or even inquiring how the 
day had gone with Ney at Quatre Bras, he went to bed at 
Fleurus, where he remained indolent indécis till after eight 
o'clock in the morning. No doubt this extraordinary and fatal 
inaction was due in a great degree to the physical sufferin 

under which he laboured. None were more astonished at the 
o—_ than the lieutenants of the Great Captain of former 

“ Le Napoléon que nous avons connu n’existe plus,” disait rudement Van- 
dammeases officiers ; “notre succésd’hier va restersans resultats.” Vandamme 
était devenu frondeur. Mais Gérard, tout dévoué au chef, exprimait la méme 

en d'autres termes; “il déplorait d’incompréhensibles, d’irrémédiables 

nteurs. 

At eight o’clock an order reached the French bivouacs, but it 
was not an order to march. While every hour which delayed 
the decisive action between the French and English armies was 
so much lost to the Emperor, and so much gained to the allies, 
Napoleon was about to amuse himself and his troops with an idle 
review. Incredible as it may appear, it was not till eight o'clock 
on the ge j of the 17th that the Emperor was informed of 
the repulse of Ney at Quatre Bras; while Ney, at the same 
time, was equally ignorant of the result of the action at Ligny. 
The despatch whic Napoleon sent to Ney between eight and 
nine o'clock that morning, contains the most authentic and indis- 
putable record of the situation and conceptions of the Emperor 
at this critical moment :— 

Le General Flahaut qui arrive 4 l’instant fait connaitre que vous étes dans 
Yincertitude sur les résultats de la journée Whier. L’armée Prussienne a 
été mise en déroute ; le General Pajol est & sa poursuite sur les routes de 
Namur et de Lidge. L’Empereur se rend au moulin de Brye ot passe la 

nde route de Namur aux Quatre Bras; il n’est done pas possible que 

‘armée Anglaise puisse agir devant vous. Si cela était, l’Emp herait 
directement sur elle par Ja route de Quatre Bras, tandis que vous |’attaqueriez 
de front avec vos divisions qui & present doivent étre réunies ; et cette armée 
serait dans un instant détruite. Ainsi instruisez sa Majesté de la position 
exacte des divisions et de tout ce qui se passe devant vous. 


It is impossible in reading this passage not to ask why the 
French should be waiting for information this 
hour, which he might and ought to have possessed before he 
closed his eyes that night, and why this movement, which 
was to destroy the English army in an instant, had not been 
actually executed before the hour at which Napoleon had but just 
awoke and begun to talk about it. The despatch proceeds :— 

L’intention de sa Majesté est que vous preniez position aux Quatre Bras 
ainsi que l’ordre vous a été donné; mais si impossible cela ne peut avoir 
lieu rendez en compte sur le champ avec détail; et l’Empereur s'y postera 
ainsi que je vous l’ai dit; si au contraire il n’y a qu’une arriere garde, attaquez 
la et prenez position. 

Thus, though Napoleon knew that Ney had been repulsed on 
the previous day, he was not informed whether the Marshal had 
before him any more than an “ arriére garde.” And yet nothing 
but the inaction and the could have prevented 
him from arriving with the whole force of the French army 
on the field of Quatre Bras long before his letter was placed in 
the hands of Ney, and from acting at the same moment that he 
ascertained the state of affairs. If it was desirable, “de prendre 
position aux Quatre Bras,” the Emperor might have accom- 

lished it in less time than he took to discussit. At nine o’clock 

apoleon left Fleurus in his carriage—he mounted his horse at 
Ligny, and reviewed his troops. About eleven o'clock we learn, 
on the authority of General Gourgaud— 

Napoléon mit pied a terre et causa longuement avec le Général Gérard et 
le Maréchal Grouchy de !’état de l’opinion 4 Paris, du Corps Législatif, des 
Jacobins, et de divers autres objets tout & fait étrangers & ceux qui semblaient 
devoir l’occuper exclusivement dans un pareil moment. 


This singular conversation was broken off by the return of a 

rtion of the a, which he had sent so tardily to reconnoitre 
in the direction of Quatre Bras. Napoleon learnt that the 
English were still in position in front of Ney :—* L’esprit 
hésitant de Napoléon fut fixé, sa résolution prise. Mais comme 
la veille il avait perdu la moitié de la journée dans |'inaction.” 
It was at this moment that the Emperor despatched his further 
instructions to Ney :— 

L’Empereur vient de faire prendre position en avant de Marbais 4 un corps 
d’infanteriec et 4 la Garde Impériale. Sa Majesté me charge de vous dire 4 
son intention est que vous ee les ennemis aux Quatre Bras pour les 
chasser de leur position; et que le corps qui est & Marbais secondera vos 
operations. Sa Majesté va se rendre & Marbais et elle attend vos rapports 
avec impatience. 

The day was half gone, yet the assistance which the Emperor 

romises to Ney is still in the future tense. The most singular 
Rotese in the whole of this inexplicable conduct is the manner 
in which, while Napoleon insists on Ney performing an impos- 
sible operation, he persists in delaying the advance which could 
at any moment have assured its execution. 

The Duke of Wellington was far from exhibiting the 
languor and apathy which characterized the conduct of 
his great antagonist. Colonel Charras, however, repeats 
the accredited account that it was not till the morning 
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of the 17th that the English general learnt the defeat and 
retirement of the Prussians. The late Lord Ellesmere, in an 
article in the Quarterly Review (which has just been republished 

Mr. Murray in a volume of collected essays), distinctly 
denies this story. The well known intimacy between the noble 
Reviewer and the Duke entitles his contradiction to the highest 
consideration. One point, however, by which Lord Ellesmere 
fortifies his authoritative statement we cannot but think very 
questionable. The assertion that the Duke of Wellington 
could and did see the retreat of the Prussians at Ligny on the 
night of the 16th from the field at Quatre Bras, seems to us 
wholly incredible. In the first place, it was dusk before 
the Prussians even commenced their retreat; and secondly, we 
believe that it is impossible even in the broadest daylight 
that the movements of troops on the field of Ligny should be 
observed from the position of Quatre Bras. However that may 
be, about eight or nine o’clock in the morning, Colonel Gordon, 
who had been detached to reconnoitre with a body of cavalry in 
the ditection of the Prussian army, and Lieutenant Massow, who 
had beensent by Blucher to the Duke of Wellington, both brought 
him word nearly at the same moriient, that the Prussians had 
retreated on Wavre ; and the aide-de-camp of Blucher assured the 
Duke of his master’s intention, in spite of his defeat, to effect a 
junction with the English army. The Duke immediately eommu- 
nicated to the Prussian General his intention to accept a battle 
on the field of Waterloo. The retirement of the English forces 
on this point commenced at ten o'clock. The movement was 
executed with great skill and success, the English cavalry under 
Lord Uxbridge keeping the French Marshal in check. But it 
was two o'clock before Napoleon arrived in his carriage on the 
ground. It was half-past six before the advanced columns of the 
French deployed on the ground of the Belle Alliance. The corps 
of D’Erlon and Lobau did not arrive till eight. “Il aurait fallu 
deux heures de jour de plus pour pouvoir l’attaquer, a dit Napo- 
léon. Deux heures! il en avait perdu huit la matin.” 


We have followed the English army to tlie field where 
the. fortunes of the French ) sani were to be decided. 
Twenty-four hours had been lost by the General whom the 
utmost ~ could alone save as it had so often saved 
him before. ‘This extraordinary waste of time had redounded 
éntirely to the advantage of the allies. The junction of the 
English and Prussians was difficult indeed—so difficult that 
Napoleon seems not to have calculated on its possibility—but, 
as the event proved, it was no longer impossible. We must now 
trace the course of that wonderful march by which the Prussian 
general retrieved the disaster of Ligny, and re-established on 
another point that combination which the virategy of Napoleon 
liad already onee defeated. We have hardly done sufficient 
justice in this country to that marvellous feat of military skill 
and soldier-like daring by which, in the presence of a victorious 
force, Blucher effected his retreat at Wavre. Colonel Charras 
awards a well deserved praise to this magnificent achieve- 
ment :— 

La réponse était digne de lui. “J’irai vous rejoindre non seulement avec 
deux corps mais avee mon armée tout entiére; et si l’ennemi ne vous 
attaque pas le 18 nous Vattaquérons ensemble le 19.” Quelle confiance 
apres une defaite! quelle énergie dans un vieillard presque jseptuagénaire 
encore souffrant, tout meurtri d’un accident qui avait failli lui coditer la vie. 
C’est par ces efforts extrémes d’activité, ces audaces de résolution, qu’on 
ramttie la victoire sous les drapeaux qu'elle a désertés. 


What made the audacity of this movement the more astonishing, 
was the fact that Blucher, in marching upon Wavre, was actually 
leaving his communications and his stores behind him at Namur ; 
and when he started on the night of the 6th, his troops were 
absolutely without either provisions or ammunition. Fortune, 
which proverbially favours the brave, stood by old “ Marshal 
Forwards” on this occasion. Nevertheless, but for the mar- 
vellous negligence and apathy of Napoleon, this extraordi- 
nary operation could never have been achieved. We have 
already remarked that the French commander should either 
have despatched a sufficient force to deal with and destroy the 
discomfited Prussians, or not have weakened his attack on the 
English by detaching a portion of his troops sufficient to weaken 
his own force, and yet inadequate to overpower Blucher. The 
army placed at the disposal of Grouchy was in one point of view 
too small, in the other it was too large. But the delay with 
which this ill-conceived operation was commenced was still 
more inexplicable, and its results still more fatal to the for- 
tunes of Napoleon. It was afternoon on the 17th before Grouchy 
received his orders to pursue the Prussians—or, more correctly, 
to look for them. Incredible as it may appear, Napoleon had 
taken no measures even to ascertain the direction of Blucher’s 
retreat. The great Emperor, with his accustomed meanness, 
has endeavoured to cast all the blame of his own negligence on 
Grouchy, and French historians have gladly accepted this pretext 
to cover the incredible blunders of their hero. But the docu- 
ments set forth by Colonel Charras establish the truth with a 
damning certainty. These are the instructions which Grouchy 
received from Bertrand in the name of the Emperor :— 


Vous vous ferez éclairer sur la direction de Namur et de Maestricht, ct vous 
poursuivrez l’ennemi. Eclairez sa marche et instruisez moi de ses manceuvres 
de maniére qui je puisse pénétrer ce qu’il veut faire. Notre communi- 
eation sera directe par la route pavée de Namur. Si l’ennemi a évacué 

emont aire ocetiper cétte place par quelques bataillous de Garde 
Nationale et quelques batteries dé cazion, ; 


He adds, it is true:—* Tl est important de pénétrer ee 
l’ennemi veut faire ; ou il se separe des Anglais, ou ils veuleat 
réunir encore pour eouvrir Bruxelles et Liége en tentant Je at 
d’une nouvelle bataille.” But while the Emperor was speculatj 
onthe direction which Blucher might have taken, the Prussiae 
army was alrea(ly more than half-way on its road to Wavre, It 
was in vain that Napoleon enjoined Grouchy—* Mettez-vous ala 
Sap neo des Prussiens ; completez leur defaite en les attaquant 

és que vous les aurez joints et ne les perdez jamais de vue.” 
On which Colonel Charras passes this severe but indisputable 
criticism :— 

Elle était bien difficile. Il devait “ne pas perdre de vue | iens,” 
depuis quatorze heures ils étaient en rétraite. Il devait prcherebrrny "ails 
hommes et 96 bouches A feu “les joindre, les attaquer, et completer leur 
defaite,” et cette force était presque exactement balancée par un seul deg 
quatre eorps de l’armée ennemie, le corps de Biilow qui n’avait combatty 
a Ligny et devait étre bien prés de rallies Blucher s'il ne avait déja rejoint, 


Grouchy, it appears, saw all the difficulties of the task im 
upon lim by one who never chose to perceive the impossibility of 
that which he desired :— 

Tl fit observer & Napoléon, “que les Prussicns avaient commencé leis 
retraite la veille & dix heures du svir; qu’il s’écoulerait beaucoup de te 
avant que les troupes qui étaient fort disséminées dans la plaine, qui avaient 
demonté leur armes pour les nettoyer et ne s’attendaient plus & marcher ea 
jour la, pussent étre mises en mouvement—que si les rapports de la cavalerie 
ne donnaient encore rien de bien précis sur la direction suivie par la masse 
de VYarmée Prussienne, cependant il paraissait que c’était sur Namur que 
i. la retraite de Blucher; qu’ainsi en le poursuivant il allait se trouver 
isolé de lui (Napoléon) et hors du cercle de ses opérations. Ces obser. 
vations furent mal accueillies. Grouchy conjura alors l’empercur de l’autoriser 
a le suivre. Mais sa priére ne fut pas écoutée. L’empereur répéta son 
ajoutant que c’était au maréchal 4 decouvrir la route prise par Blucher, Le 
maréchal n’eut done plus obéir.” 


Accordingly, Grouchy started late in the afternoon on a chase 
of which Napoleon himself had given him a false scent. The 
Prussian General had commenced his retreat fifteen hours before; 
yet the much vaunted French Staff had not yet discovered the 
track of an army of g0,coo men which they had just engaged and 
defeated. At ten o'clock on the night of the 17th, Grouchy sent 
to the Emperor a despatch, which will be found at p. 222 of 
Colonel Charras’s work, in which he expresses his belief that “le 
centre qui est l’armée de Bliicher se retire sur Lidge.” At this 
moment Blucher, with 90,000 men and 280 pieces of cannon, had 
established himself at Wavre, and his junction with the Duke of 
Wellington was certain. Well may Colonel Charras exclaim: 
“Jamais peut ¢tre armée battue n’avait trouvé le lendemain de 
sa défaite pareilles facilités pour se retirer, reprendre haleine, et 
se préparer & de nouveaux combats.” 


Thus ended the eventful day of the 17th, which, in fact, by 
anticipation, decided the fortune of the campaign. The situation 
is well summed up by our author :— 


La journée du 17 Juin était tout 4 Pavantage de l’ennemi. Biiicher avait 
concentré toute son armée sur Wavre sans coup férir, et lui avait donné un 
repos bien utile pour se reconnaitre, rallier ses trainards, serrer ses rangd 
reconstituer ses cadres brisés par le feu, et reparer ses munitions. 

Wellington, aprés un engagement insignifiant de cavalerie, avait avec 
la plus grande partie de ses forces (il n’avait dependu que de lui de les avoir 
toutes) une position étudiée choisie par avance; et se trouvait 4 hauteur de 
l’armée Prussienne separé d’elle par une distance de trois lieues en ligne droite, 
; Bliicher lui promettait en toute assurance de franchir 4 temps malgré la 

ifficulté des chemins. 

La veille, il est vrai,les deux généraux étaient un peu plus prés Pun de 
Yautre et communiquaient par une belle chaussée. Mais alors aussi Ney était 
trés rapproché de Napoléon, et de plus eelui-ci avait les Prussiens, celui-la les 
Anglo-Hollandais immediatement en face. 

aintenant au contraire larmée Francaise était divisée en deux masses 
éloignées l'une de l’autre de plus de cing lieues en ligne droite; et Grouchy 
ignorait jusqu’é la direction prise par Bliicher qui se trouvait déja a ue 
marche de lui. 

Le suceés de Ligny, loin d’avoir été aggrandi, completé, se trouvait amoindri. 
C’était la consequence des irresolutions, des lenteurs de Napoleon. 


If we have pursued with a careful, and what may seem 4 
tedious minuteness, the details of these operations, it is because 
the events of the 17th ate really the key to the campaign. Itis 
not Guiyengniage seldom—the day of battle in which the 
+ me 4 is really won. Waterloo was fought on the 18th, but 
Napoleon was stragetically defeated the day before. 
student of the art of war must fix his attention not on the dra 
matic incidents of the actual combat, but on those Lt. age 
movements, that assure the preponderance of force, whieh, when 
the valour is equal, really determines the seales of victory. If out 
investigation of these operations seems long, we must offer 
same excuse with which Colonel Charras concludes his eleventh 
chapter :— 

Nous sommes entré dans des détails bien minutieux de temps, d’ordres, d 
mouvemens; mais ils étaient indispensables pour rétablir la verité sur la 
journée dont les fautes inconcevables devaient exercer une influence ca 
sur la bataille que le lendemain decida du destin de la guerre de Napo 


de la France. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Sarunpay Review” takes place ™ 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agen, 
om the day of publication, 
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‘atalogues forwarded post free on application, also Prospectuses of the Library. 
Buti’s Lrerary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
Bs out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard mach of the wonderful restoras 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since ‘administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy, 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with fall and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He ires each licant to enclose him six stamps—one ta 
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ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
A PUBLIC DINNER in aid of the funds of this Hospital will be held on 
TUESDAY, the 20th April, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street. The 
Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P., has kindly consented to preside. 
List of Nobl and Gentl who have already consented to act as Stewards, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. James meyweed, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. 


The Marquis of Westminster, K.G, 
Lord Brougham, President of the Charles Hill, Esq. 


Hospital, Professor Hoppus. 
Lord Wrottesley. Robert Hutton, Esq. 
Lord Belper. John R. Jaffray, 5 


Arthus W. J: 
David Jardine, Esq. 
Professor Jenner, M.D. 
Professor Key, M.A. 
William King, Esq. 
Dr. Mackenzie. 
Professor Malden, M.A. 
Professor Marks, 
The Rev. James Martineau, 
Richard Martineau, Esq. 
Nathl. Montefiore, Esq. 
T. Smith Osler, Esq. 
Mark Philips, 

ar ps, » 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Professor Potter, M.A. 
A. G, Robarts, Esq. 
H. C. Robinson, Esq. 
Dr. Roget. 
Edward Romilly, 
Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
Professor Sylvester, M.A. 
Rev. Edward Tagart. 
John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Thomas Thornely, Esq., M.P. 
William Tite, Esq., M.P. 
Professor Waley, M.A. 


Lord Ebury. 

Right Hon. C. P. M.P. 

The Right Hon, Sir John Romilly, 

The Right. Hon” Dr. Lushingto 
e Right Hon. Dr. nD, 
Judge of the Admiralty. 

The Right Hon, Sir Edward Ryan. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Crompton, 

Sir George T. Staunton, Bart. 

Alfred Ainger, 

Robert John Bagshaw, Esq., M.P. 

John L, Benham, Esq. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. 

James Booth, Esq. 

Dr. Boott. 

Hyde Clarke, Esq. 

Joseph T. Clover, Esq. 

J. C. Crouch, Esq. 

Professor De Morgan, 

Edward Elkins, Esq. 

Professor Ellis. 

Edward Enfield, Esq. 

Professor Erichsen. 

William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 

Robert N. Fowler, 4 

Professor Garrod, M.D. 

Thomas F, Gibson, 

Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq., Q.C., 


Treasurer. Professor Walshe, M.D. 
Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. John Watson, Esq. 
Thomas Graham, Esq., Master of the H. Wedgwood, Esq. 

Mint. Professor Williamson. 


Professor Grant, M.D. 
George Grote, Esq. Philip Worsley, Esq. 
Dr. Hare. ! Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
Pn sen - 16,000 suffering poor are every year relieved according to their need in 
this Llospital. 

During the twenty-four years of existence the cost of affording such relief has been 
£130,000—a sum ding the ipts, which included £54,600 fees paid by Students, 
by £5,000. 

INSTITUTION IS CONSEQUENTLY £5000 In Dest. 

The building is capable of containing 200 beds, but want of funds obliges the Com- 
mittee to limit the number of in-patients to 120, 

Three years have passed since a similar appeal was made, and the Committee now 
most earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be received at the ORowing, bankers :—Messrs, 
Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; the London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch ; 
Messrs. Scott and Co., Cavendish-square; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., 1, Lombard- 
street; by the Treasurer, F. H. Goldsmid, Esq., 14, Portland-place; by members of the 
Committee, and at the Office of the Hospital. 

By Order, J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk to the Committee, 

March, 1858. 


7\EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tswnant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER.—Mr. RAREY has 
returned from Paris, and will commence teaching his subscribers in classes, on 
Monday 29th March, Tuesday 30th, Wednesday 31st, Thursday 1st April, Friday 2nd, 
and resume after the Easter Holidays, on Monday 12th April, Tuesday 13th, Wednesday 
14th, and Thursday 15th, at the Duke of Wellington’s Private Riding School, Knights- 
bridge (kindly lent by his Grace), at 11 a.m, each day. A Circular will inform each 
Subscriber of the days allotted to him, and due notice will be given of future appoint- 
ments. 
Tattersall’s, Grosvenor-place, March 17th, 1858. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 


} E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce that the alterations 
© in progress at his Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased 
accommodation for the Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of 
books. The supplies of the higher class of works, for the circulation of which the 
Library was originally established, are also largely increased, and will be further 
augmented by the addition of nearly One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Volumes in 

the course of the present and ensuing season. 

509, 510, and 511, New OxrorD-sTREET, 
and 20, and 21, Mussum-strExt, Lonpon, 
March, 1858. 

Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
TON. By Dr. Yvan. 


“The account of Chinese manners and of the author’s conversations with his 
amphitryon, a Mandarin named Pan-se-chen, is excessively entertaining. . . The pub- 
lication of the book is singularly opportune.”—Saturday Review. 

Henry Vizeretty, Gough-square, 


In a few days, in 8vo, cloth lettered, 


“ADRAS; ITS CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. Being Rough 
Notes from Personal Observations written in 1855 and 1856, By Parricx B, 
Sxoutzrt, Esq., Agent to the Government of Madras in Vi 


Ricnarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 312 pages, price 5s."cloth boards, 


APLES AND KING FERDINAND; an Historical and 

Political Sketch of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. With Biographical 
Notices of the Neapolitan Bourbons, By Evtzasgta Dawsanrn, 
London: L. Boor, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


N SQUINTING, Paralytic Affections of the Eye, and certain 
forms of Impaired Vision. By C. HottHovss, F.R.C.S,E., Surgeon to the West- 
ter and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals, 
London: Joun New Burlington-street. 


Price One Shilling, 


ORRESPONDENCE OF PHILINDUS AND OTHERS 
RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE 
IN LONDON. Roprinted from the Times, with Notes and Additions. 


and Noreats, 14, Henriet Coven London ; 
and 20, South ederick-street, Edin 


Frederic John Wood, Esq. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 
1848, 


Hees REVELATIONS, INSCRIBED TO Lorp 
NORMANBY. By Louis Buanc. (In @ few days, 


p= AND POETRY OF GERMANY. Biographical ang 
Critical Notices. By Madame L. Davzsrgs pz Ponts, Translator of “ Egmont,” 
“The Niebelungen Treasure,” “ Kérner’s Life and Works.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 


{In afew days, 
DEDICATED TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, M.P. 
Early in March, in Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


Ts EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. By James Avevsrvs 
Sr. Jouy, Author of “ Isis,” “ Life of Louis Napoleon,” &e. [This day, 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” 
No. X., price One Shilling, 


etme 3 DUNN: A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Cuantzs 
Lzvgx, With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” [This day, 


COMPLETION OF “PAVED WITH GOLD.” 

With Twenty-six Illustrations, price 14s. 
AVED WITH GOLD; or, the Romance and Reality of the 
London Streets. An Unfashionable Novel. By Aveustus MarHew (One of 

the Brothers Maynew). With Lllustrations by “ Phiz.” (This 


NEW EDITIONS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Price 6s. cloth, with a Vignette, 
NICKLEBY. Vol. Il. By Cuanrtes Dicxeys, 
[April lst, 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
ATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Dy Tuomas Cartyrte. In 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 63, [April 1st, 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Vol. I. By Cartes Lever, 
[April lst, 


With Eight llustrations by “ Phiz.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Just ready, New and Cheap Edition, 2 Vols., Small Fost 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 12s. cloth 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD METCALFE. 


By Jonn Kare. 
London: Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION. Translated 
from the French of Auguste Compte. By Rrcnarp Conareve, M.A, Author 
of “The Roman Empire of the West,” &. 
London: Jonn Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


ACCOLTA DI POESIE: a Selection from the Works of the 
most celebrated ancient and modern Italian authors. Specially compiled for 
the use of Beginners. By Fr, Venosra, Professor of Italian at Brighton. 
London: Davip Nutr, 270, Strand. 


On Tuesday will be published, price Sixpence, No. I. 
ALES FROM “BLACK WOOD. 
CONTAINING 

THE GLENMUTCHKIN RAILWAY. 

VANDERDECKEN’S MESSAGE HOME. 

THE FLOATING BEACON, 
To be published Monthly. 

Bracxwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
By the Rey, James Warts. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:— 


‘He has seized the salient points—indeed, the governing incidents—in each century, 
and shown their received bearing as well on their own age as on the progress of the 
world. Vigorously and briefly, often by a single touch, has he marked the traits of 
leading men ; when needful, he touches slightly their biographical career. The state 
of the country and of society, of arts and learning, and more than all of the modes of 
living, are A nsorsrmf sketched, and upon the whole with more fulness than any 

vision.” —Spectator. 

“His faculty for distinguishing the wheat from the c and of odeciog the useless 
rubbish, while ae no stray grain unsifted, makes the ‘ Eighteen Christian Centuries’ 
an invaluable manual alike to the old and young reader—to the student, and to him 
who only seeks to wile away aweary hour. it is calculated alike to refresh and inform 
the mind—to imstruct and amuse.”—Globe. 

“Mr. White is a master of popular historical composition. It is to read 
history when he writes it. study of some books is a duty; here it isa 


“The frame of this work is strikingly marked by originality... . . The author 
displays a thorough mastery of the whale subject, and he has mouided the mass of his 
materials into one of the most luminous, instructive, and captivating volumes in 
modern historical library.’’— British Standard. 

“ The information it contains is so valuable, the description of men and manners is 
50 been fone and the elucidation of the way in which Christianity spread and 
leavened the world is so clear and precise, that the advantages to be derived from its 
perusal must be both extensive and enduring, whilst the pleasure to be ob 
such a perusal cannot be otherwise than commensurate with the peculiar 

is true Mr, White’s sketch is a rapid one, but it retains the leading 
each ag and of its principal men. PBach age has its distinct characteristics, and 
these Mr. White fairly gives.”-—Daily News. 

“ A tersely-written and original synopsis of the chief incidents of that stirring Oe 
in eighteen acts, which has been played on the world’s stage since the birth 0 Christ. 
Mr, White exhibits a wonderful insight into the spirit of each century, and grasps 
salient points with great skill... . . By far the best historical epitome we have ever 
perused, and it supplies a great want in this knowing age.”—Atlas. the 

“Mr. White comes to the assistance of those who would know somet! of 
history of the Eighteen Christian Centuries ; and those who want to know still more 
than he gives them, will find that he has perfected a plan which catches the 
and fixes the distinctive feature of each century in the memory.”— Wesleyan Timet. 


Wit11am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CENTURIES. 
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Just published, in 1 Vol. Post vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 
A London: Lonewax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


London: Lonewan, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


| 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
Now ready, Vols. I, to V. in Post 8vo, price 6s. each, 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James the - A New Edition of the first four volumes of the 
octavo edition, revised and corrected. To be continued monthly, and to be comprised 
in 7 Vols. Post Svo, price 6s, each, ? 
London: Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


eee LETTERS OF A BETROTHED. 


————~~~ Just published, in Post 8vo, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 
ANDERINGS IN THE LAND OF HAM. Bya Davonrer 
W of JaPHET. 
London: Loneay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


~~ Thursday, April 8th, will be published, 
ARCHESTER TOWERS. By Antuony Trottorr, Author of 

B “The Warden.” New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 Vol., price 5s. 
London: Long MAN, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Nearly ready, in 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo. 
RSULA : a Tale of Country Life. By the Author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “Ivors,” Xe. 
London: Loyemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. REES’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
‘Third Edition, now ready, with a Plan of Lucknow and the Residency, and 
Portrait of Sir If, Lawrence, price 9s. 6d. 
ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 'THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, 
from its Commencement to its Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L, E, Rrrs, one 
Of the surviving Defenders. 

“Mr, Rees is pre-eminently the historian | popularity which, if equal to its merits, 
of the siege, and we predict for his will be very great. The stamp of truth is 
yolume, unassuming in appearance, a | on every page.”—Suturday Review, 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
THE REV. F. C. COOK’S SCHOOL POETRY BOOKS, 
New Edition, in 18mo, price Ninepence, 


A FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, for Elementary Schools. By 


the Rev, F. C, Coox, M.A., One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Church Schools, 


By the same Author, New Edition, in 12mo, price 2s, 
A SELECTION OF SCHOOL POETRY, intended to serve as 
an Introduction to the Study of the great Classical Poets of England. 
London : LoneMay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
FOR THE ARMY AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 
ATECHISM OF CHEMISTRY; including Heat, Magnetism, 
and Electricity : Arranged chiefly with reference to the new Army and other 
Examinations. By the Rev. J. W. Neat, M.A,, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
London : Lonamay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


The Sixteenth Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 Vols. Feap, 8vo, price lis, cloth, M 
ONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained and illustrated by Experiments. By 


Janz Maxcer, 
By the same Author, New Editions of 


CONVERSATIONS on LAND and WATER, Map, 5s. 6d. ; on 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 9s.; on NATURAL PHILOSOPITY, Plates, 
10s, 6d.; on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 7s. 6d. 
London : LonGMAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
NEW EDITION OF DR. ILYMERS’S TRIGONOMETRY, 
. Just published, in Svo, price 8s. 6d, cloth, 


TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
and on TRIGONOMETRICAL TABLES and LOGARITHMS; together with a 
Selection of Problems and their Solutions. By J. Hywers, D.D., late Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. 
London: Lonamuay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CHARENTE’S WOOLWICILE ACADEMY FRENCH EXERCISES. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, cloth, 


XERCISES ADAPTED TO CHARENTE’S COURSE OF 
STUDIES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, Part I. comprising Elementary 
Exercises on French Pronunciation and Accidence, By A, A. De CHarENTE, French 
Master in the Royal Military Academy. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW MANUALS OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION BY THE REV. 
DR. KENNEDY AND THE REY. DR. MAJOR. 


URRICULUM  STILI ELECTION OF PASSAGES 
LATINI; or, a Systematic Course from the Spectator for Translation 
Examples for Practice in the Style of into Latin Prose; with Hints for 
the best Latin Prose Authors. By the a and Appendix of Ciceronian 
Rev. Bensamin Hart Kenvepy, D.D., hrases. By the Rev. J, R. Masor, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School, Head Master of King’s College School. 
12mo, 4s. 6d, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Both these manuals have the advantage—which we should be glad to see still more 
common—of being the productions of practised teachers as well as of ripe scholars. 
Dr. mem f is the more elementary, being a collection of short sentences, generally 
unconnected in sense, but arranged so as to exemplify the principles and usages of the 


language. It is an excellent introduction to Dr. Major’s ‘Selection,’ which, if 
rightly employed, will enable the student to write Latin prose with grammatical cor- 
rectness and idiomatic purity.”—Atheneum. 


London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, NEW EDITIONS. 
In 2 Vols, square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodeuts, and 
4 Plates, price 31s. 6d, cloth, 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rey. 
Howson, M.A., Principal of the Co ate Institution, Liverpool. 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 
SELECT AMERICAN NOTICES. 
This must now be considered as the ; valuable contribution of the history of 
in i work on the subject, at least | the Apostolic Age.”"—German Reformed 
the English language,” — Bibliotheca | Messenger’. 
y “We have no hesitation in pr ing 
erits high praise for its thorough | this to be one of the most complete, inte- 
wescarch, ample and beautiful illustrations, | resting, and valuable contributions to 
id excellent spirit.”—Bibliotheca Sacra. | Biblical learning that the English press 
1 This is a work of extraordinary merit. | has ever furnished,.”—Bostoa Evening 
* should be in the library of every | Traveller. 
— and intelligent layman.” —Phila- “ Its descriptive parts are drawn with 
Presbyterian, the hand of a Master; and its historical 
ont ah work is a noble monument of the | and narrative parts exhibit great extent 
The ility, and piety of its authors. . . . | of research, a careful sifting of materials, 
traces of conscientious fidelity, open- | and a nice faculty of arrangement, The 
manif jour, earnest piety, are | style is everywhere clear and chaste. We 
ifest on every page,”— North American it asa most valuable contribution 
to the Christian literature of our age.”— 
a. know of no more interesting and | New York Independent, 
** The Original Edition, with more numerous IJustrations, in 2 Vols, 4to, price 


£2 &., may also be had 
London: Longuax, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row 


Just published, in 2 Vols, Royal 8vo, price £4 4s. cloth, <r s 
NNALS OF WINDSOR ; being a History of the Castle and 


Town: With some account of Eton and Places adjacent. By R. R. Trenr, 
Esq.; and J. E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With numerous Illustrations by 
Fairholt and others; including Norden’s curious View of the Castle and Maps of the 
Park and Forest, drawn and coloured from the original MS. in the British Museum. 
London: Lonaman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
The Third Edition, revised, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
SYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate the Influence of the Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. 
By Sir Bensamin C. Broprr, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, &e. 
London: Brown, Greex, Loxncaans, and Roprnts, 


One Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
N INQUIRY INTO SPECULATIVE and EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. By Professor A. Vera, London: Lonamays. “A short and elegant 
essay, having for its object the clearing away of some obstacles to the reception of 
Ilegel’s doctrine by the philosophical mind in England.”— Westminster Review, 
is short essay is the work of a superior man, one well qualified to discuss the 
difficult questions upon the threshold of which it enters.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“This little book shows a keen perception of the cracks and fissures in the great 
national idol, the Baconian Induction.”—Atheneum, 
__ Will be shortly published, by the same Author, A NEW SYSTEM OF LOGIC, 
CIENCE AND RELIGION. By Grorcr Compr. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 5s. cloth ; People’s Edition, 2s, sewed. 
London: Marswat, and Co, Edinburgh: and Stewart, 
In a few days will be published, in Post Svo, Vols, I. and II. of 
HE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Tnomas 


Jerrerson Iloge. 


2DWARD Moxon, Dover-street. 

Just published, Post 8vo, 185 pp., gilt, price 5s. 

N ANGEL’S MESSAGE; being a Series of Angelic and Holy 
Communications received by a Lady. 

London: WERTHEIM, Mac NTOSH, and 


"NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 
Now ready, with a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and Twelve Views of Public 
Schools, price 5s. cloth, 
CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN: with Sketches of the 
Progress of Education in England, from the Reign of King Alfred to that of 
Queen Victoria; and Early Lives of Celebrated Authors, Poets and Philosophers, 
Inventors and Discoverers, Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By Jonw 
Tins, F.S.A., Author of “ Things not generally Known,” Xe. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
In 8vo, price 9s., the Fifth Edition of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION of the APOSTOLICAL 
EPISTLES. With Notes, By Nicnouas D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
___ Waterloo-place, 


In 18mo, price 2s, 
HE ATHANASIAN CREED: rationally explained, scripturally 
roved, and practically applied: in THREE SERMONS, as add: toa 
lage Congregation. By the Rev. J. A, Becxrrt, B.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity 
Church, Forest-row, East (irinstead, 
RivinGtons, Waterloo-place. 
In 8vo, price 18s., Vol. ILI. (Galatians to Philemon) Second Edition of 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically revised Text: 
a Digest of various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage: Prolegomena: and a —- Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Atroxp, B.D., 
of Canterbury, The concluding volume is in preparation. 
_Rivryetons, Waterloo-place, London ; and Drtenton, BrLt, and Co., Cambridge. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
UESTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES OF THE CHURCII OF ENGLAND: with Proofs from Scriptare 
and the Primitive Church. By the Rev. Epwarp Bicxerstets, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Buckingham and Vicar of Aylesbury. 
Rivrya@tons, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
CATECHETICAL EXERCISES on the APOSTLES’ CREED. 3s. 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK.—FOURTIL EDITION, 
In Small 8vo, price 6s. 6d, 


YMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. 

In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 

Edited by the Rev, T. V. Fospery, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
unningdale. 

This Volume contains 233 separate pieces; of which about 90 are by writers who 
lived prior to the 18th Century: the rest are modern, and some of these original. 
Amongst the name of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir 
J. Beaumont—Sir T. Browne—F. Davison—Elizabeth of Bohemia—P. Fleteher— 
G. Herbert--Dean Hickes—Bp. Ken-—Norris—Quarles—Sandys—Bp. J, Taylor— 
H Vaughan—and Sir H. Wotton, And of modern writers :—Miss E. 3. Barrett— 
The Bishop of Oxford—S, T. Coleridge—Sir R. Grant—Miss FE. Taylor-—-W. Words- 
worth—Rev, Messrs, Chandler—Keble—Lyte—Monsell—MovItrie—and Trench, 

RivinGtons, Waterloo-place. 
Now in course of Publication, 


om GREEK AND .LATIN TEXTS. Carefully 


reprinted from the best Editions. 
is series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap and 
accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to 
the small German editions now current in this country, and more convenient in form, 
The volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in a 16mo 
size, and will be issued at short intervals, 
Now ready, neatly bound in limp cloth, 
JESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Patry, A.M. 
Price 3s. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. Price 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. Vol. I. 
(In the Press, 


HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. 8S. 
a 
THUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. W. DonaLpson, 8. 


In the Press 


Pree, 


Cambridge: Driemtox, Bet, and Co. 
London; and Co., and Brit and Datpy, 
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HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LIV. 
price 6s., will be published APRI 


1. Froude’s History of England. 6. Residence 
2. Gustave Planché—French Fine Art | Peak of Teneriffe. 

Criticism. H 7. Horaee Walpole. 
3. Credit—Curreney and Banking. | 8. Cowper’s Analecta Nicwna, 
4. The Moral Disei of Children. with India; Past and 
5. Professor Powell’s Christianity without ly esent. Z 

Judaism. +... Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, Paul’s Churchyard; and 

MaxsHact, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXVI. APRIL, 1858, Price 6s 


commas 
{, The Religion of Positivism. VII. Cogeiation of the War Depart- 
LI. Recollections of Shelley and 


Byron, 
IIL. China: Past and Present. Contemp 1. ies, “Boer 


IV. Party Government. 

V. The Boscobel Tracts. ology, 
VI. Our Relation to the Princes of India, | 2 History, Bi phy, iN 4 er and 
VIL. Medical Reform, ravels.—§ 5, Belles Lettres an 


London: Cuarman, 8, ‘King William-street, Strand, 


above the Clouds—The 


passes: 8 MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1858, price 2s. 6d. 


The Influence of Women on the Progres 


of Knowledge. enry 
Winter-arden. By a Minute Phi- Mortality in the Causes and 


Buckle, 
Remedies, By Dr. 
‘Histor of Chapelle and Bachaumont, By the Au- 
The Rambles of a Natural thor of “ Headlong Hall.” 
An Anglo-Indian View 7 -he Indian | The New Ministry. 
Crisis, The Second Part 


London : Joun W. Parxer and Son, West 
On March 31st will be published, pri 
HE NATIONAL REVIE W, No. XII. 


CONTENTS :— 
L Movepes, a Tragedy. By Matthew VI. =. and Society: Paley and 
mold. Channing. 
LI, Strauss’s Life of Ulrich Von Hutten. war ios Grey = ten. 
ILI, Recent Contributions to the Study 1X. “Heed Home and 


of Latin Literature, ‘Abroad. 
IV. Swedenborgiana. X. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies, 


V. The Old English Nobility. 
London: Cuarman and 193, Piccadilly. 


“A” PRIL NUMBER OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS :— 
Florence Nightingale and the English |; Illustrations of Every-day Life. 
Soldier. | Two Graves, A Poem, 
Elizabeth Blackwell. Notices of Books, 
More than Fifty Years Ago. | Open Council. 
My Great-Aunt Polly’s Elopement, | Passing Events. 


Published at the Office of the ar Woman’s Journal (Company Limited), 14a, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, and for the Company by Pirrk, SterHunson, 
and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCIV. 
APRIL, 1858 
Gerald Fitzgerald, “The Chevalier.” By | Brialmont’s Duke of Wellington, Part IIT. 
Harry Lorrequer. Part LV. A Vision of Perpetual Spring. 
The Legend of the Golden Prayers, Double Government. 
Recent Oxfor. Literature. Teneriffe—An Astronomer’s Experiment. 
Paracelsus and his Brother Alehymists, | The Defence of Lucknow—Martial Inci- 
Part II. cidents in Oude. 
The Hudson's Bay Company. Life and Death in Tipperary, 
Pierre Jean Béranger. Resources of Modern Warfare. 
Dublin: Surrm, and Co, London: Hurst and Buacxerr. 


YHE IRISH METROPOLI TAN MAGAZINE, No. XIII. 
for APRIL, 1858, Price 2s. 6d., will contain 
1, The “Turning-Point” in the Fortunes 8. The Trish Traveller.—Part II, How 
of “The House of Carlisle,” I went to St. Michel. 
2. The Eve of St. Authon my 9, The Romance of Art.—Torrigiano and 
3. Modern Biography and Bi Alonso Cano. 
4. A Glimpse into the Glacier Week at ow 
6. Associations with Ornithology. No. I 
6. Life's Fore: Chapters Sporting Ineligen mee — bernal 
LV., LVL, LVII, ing, Horse-Tan ‘aming, and Turf 
7. A Psalm of Death. Changes—Yachting. 
Dublin: Rosertsoy, 23, Sackville-street. 
London: Stmexin, Marsmact, and Co, burgh : Joan MeEnzigs, 


he TAN, for APRIL, 1858. No. CLVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
The Milwall Titan. Almzx Matres. an Oxonian—No, 
Which? or, Eddies Round the Rectory. | University yoine 
Chap. IX. A Green-Eyed Monster.— , What Befel my Companions. Edited A 
Chap. X. Which may termed “A | | Francis Meyrick, Esq. The Story of 
Solo,” or “ A Duet,” which the Reader | John Smith. 
ases.—Chap. XI, Another Duet, which , To a Yonge Manne ‘System of 
a Narrow Escape from becoming a The 
Trio. Chap. XII. An Old Scene with a | The — of 
New Face.—Chap. XILL A Womanly Our 
Prejudice and Manly Peculiarities, | The New -_ 
Edinburgh: James Hoge and Sons. London: Groomsrrpes and Sons. 
Price § Sevenpence. 


HAMBERS'’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS,—Part LI, MARCH, 1 


CONTENTS :— 

Going out to Play, The Wild White Man. 

Shelley and his W: sy ce Long Ball-Practice. 

Ogeola: a Romense. tain Mayne in Breakneckshire, 
Reid. Chaps. Northern Superstitions, 

Births, Deaths, Ogeola: Romance. Chaps. XL.— 
y hie 


Mineral Waters, Poem—At om, Lincolnshire. 


Poetry and Miscellanes, Mrs, B.’s Ala 
ular Paradoxes. A Struggle for or Life and Reeognition.—A 
Catalogue of the Irish Academy Museum, Sketch of Literary History. 


John Bull's Dinner at Ning-Po, 
English Mearts and Hands, 
Romance, Chaps, XXXVII.— a Romance, Chaps. XLIV.— 


XXIX. x 
Birds as Observed by Me, The Month: Science and Arta, 
Poem—Looking Kast. Poetry and Miscellanea, 

W. and R. Cuamners, London and Edinburgh; and all Bookeellers. 


Brag vO.IKY, the choicest of the Present and the 
past for April Ist, , Beton 4d. monthly, a volume yearly, Vols, 1, to V., price 
6s. 6d. euch; or superbly bound for presents or prizes, price 7s. 6d. 

Critic Office: 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Bengal. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVIII., APRIL, ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to be forw: 


Publishers immediately. ApveRrtTiseMENTS and BILLs cannot be i. 
SATURDAY, APRIL ioth, iter 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 
THs QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVL— 


Apvertisements for the forthcoming N be forwarded 
Publisher’s by the 8th of APRIL. “=. 
50, 
aes VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE, 
Now ready, with coloured Maps and numerous I}lustrations, Medium 8vo, 30s, 
GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS of 
FRANCE, By G. Povterr Scrors, M.P., F.R.S., F.GS., 
enlarged and improved, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
PRINSEP’S INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Just ready, with numerous Illustrations 2 Vols, 8vo, 
SSAYS ON INDIAN ANTIQUITIES, apt ISTORIC 
NUMISMATIC, AND PAL with Useful T; illustrative of 
Indian History, Chronol logy, Modern Coinages, Weights, ordi ‘te. By the late 
James Parnsep, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Collected and Bedi 
Epwarp Tomas, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Jonw Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ESSAYS BY LORD ELLESMERE, 
This day, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 


ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 
INEERING, &. By t the late Earl of ELLESMERE. 


CONTENTS: 
fre Marmont, Siborne, and Alison. 
Life of Wallenstein. The Antarctic Regions, 
Art and Artists in England. Borneo and Celebes. 
Life of Blucher. | Skerryvore Lighthouse, 
Hudson’s Bay Company. _ Russian and German v 
Aqueducts and Canals. | Diary of General Gordon, 
Painting in 14th Century. | Travels among the Laps, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY REV. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The following are now ready :— 


Ae FABLES: a New Translation. With 
Preface, Twenty-sixth Thousand, With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8yo, 2s, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN: an Essay reprinted from the 
“ Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


HONEY an reprinted from the “ Quarterly 


Joun Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 
BREWSTER ON THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
HE KALEIDOSCOPE: its History, Theory, and 1 Constrastion, 
- its Second to the Fine and Useful Arts. By Sir Davrp 
ition, ly enlarged. 


ies by the same Author, 


THE STEREOSCOPE : : its History, T Theory, Construction, and 
Application to the Arts and Education. 2nd Thousand, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 


MORE WORLDS THAN ¢ ONE: the Creed the Philosopher 
and the Hope of the th Thousand, 


Iv. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; or, I Lives of Galileo, Tycho 
Brahe, and Kepler. Second Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
This day, Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
OD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating to to Churchyards. 
By Mrs, Stow, Authoress of the “ History of the Art of Needlew 
London: Jomn W. Parxgr and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 15s, 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOB 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. Inaugural Addressee and 
Also, Octavo, 1s, 6d. 
THE INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 
London: Jonw W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
On the Ist of March, Part 1. of 
A HISTORY OF THE BRI GEA-ABEMONES 


MADREPORES. By P. Gossz, 


species, 8vo, ls. 
Joun Vay Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, Svo, 3s. 6d. sewed, 
HE GROUND BEN EATH Ue: its Geological Phases and 
hood of London generally. By R.S., &e. 
Joun Van Voonrst, 1, Pat ter-row. 


POPULAR MANUALS, NEW VOLUME. 
InOne Volume, price 10s, 6d., half-bound, 750 pp. 
MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
By Dr. J. H. Waxsa, F.R.C.S.; with a Glo: of the terms used therein. 
illustrated with more than Two Hundred Engravings, coloured and plain. o 
This Manual, like its successful predecessors, “ ‘The Manual of Domestic 
and “The Manual of British Rural Sports,” is the most comprehensive volume 
ov Domestie Medicine and Surgery. It invites attention from 
useful Lady Bountifuls, or con ae SS valids, is invaluable to the Emigrant, 
to all who reside away from Medical assistance. 
London: RoutiepGs and Co., 
NEW AND USEFUL COUNTRY BOOK. 
In boards, price One Shilling, with Mlustrations, 


HE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By the Bev. 
J.Q@. Woop. Illustrated by Coleman. 


“ This book gives short and simple descriptions of the numerous thas are 
Every described by the pen is illustrate ty the 
ay very ese! e pen ustral 
subjecta have been so chosen that = one with observant cyes can walk in ‘he lds 


for half-an- ~~ without finding very many of the objects described in the 
7A or Edition, printed on a fine paper, with the plates printed in coloas* 
bound in un ia published at 3s. 6d., or with gilt edves, 4s. 
London : Gaonex Rovruapen and Co., karringdon-street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


With a New Preface, the Sixth Edition of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 


By AN OLD BOY, 


Is now ready, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., and may be had of all 
Booksellers.in Town and Country. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE, 


*.# The Preface may be had by Purchasers of the former Editions on 
application | to their or on sending two postage stamps 
to the Publishers. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CANDLISH. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR; 


BEING 
DISCOURSES ON THE ARGUMENT OF ST. PAUL IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CHAPTER OF FIRST CORINTHIANS. 


By ROBERT 8S. CANDLISH, DD. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BENNETT. 


Just published, in 8vo, pp. 950, with 468 Illustrations on Wood, price 28s, 
CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

By JOHN HUGHES BENNETT, M.D., F.RS.E. 


Professor of the cated of Medicine, and Senior Professor of Clinical Medicine 
University of Edinburgh, &c, 


BDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


BY JAMES GRANT, AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF WAR.” 


In Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT MONTROSE, 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Scottish Cavalier,” &. &e. 
this volume, which is certainly the most suc- 
and will enhance his literary reputation far 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 


WAYSIDE PICTURES. BY ROBERT BELL, 


In Post 8vo, price 78. 6d. cloth gilt, 


WAYSIDE PICTURES, 


THROUGH FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
AND UP THE RHINE. 


By ROBERT BELL. 


With Numerous Illustrations by Brrxet Fostar. 


Maret is essential to any Tourist or Pleasure-seeker, as it describes with peculiar 
the places of importance in France, Holland, Belgium, and up the Bhine, 


__IANDON: GFORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STREET. 


“THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND.”—Notes and Queries, 
Tn one handsome Volume, Post Quarto, pp. 700, price £1 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED FOR 


THE STATESMAN—THE PREACHER—THE LAWYER— 
THE STUDENT—AND LITERARY MEN— 


A TREASURY OF REFERENCE, 
BEING MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. 
- Compiled and analytically arranged by Henry Souruaarts. 


7 ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the form of an analytical s 
up any subject the i pretty cure to tnd somethin; has 

said—generally well uen somet! good, our 
own reading we overlooked, The indexing perfect.” 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., FARRINGDON STRERT, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE, 
Now ready, 
JACK OF ALL TRADES, 

A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
Published with “Autobiography of a Thief.” In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 
Tatum and Co,, Paternoster-row. Orders received by all the Wholesale Houses. 

Just published, Part L., price 2s. 6d. 
THE GENERA OF BRITISH MOTHS. 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
Mbatrated by 0 Series of Picturesque Groups of Motha, 
ate Caterpillurs, and the Plante on which they are found, 
in a Geries of of Monthly Numbers, ners, price 2s. 6d., on'aining 


three Gro 


be completed in mbers. 
three of HAWK- “MOTHS, 
Fleet PAUL JERRARD (Pablisher), 
are mames to Mr. 


sied by their pars 


Subscribes on the Ist of APKIL, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By M. Guizor, 
Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &. Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN 1850-51, undertaken by direction of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General; together with Private Correspon- 
dence relating to the Annexation of Oude. By Major-General Sir 
Wiis H. Stsemay, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 

TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in Bengal. 
By Two Sisters. Second Edition, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Dlustra- 
tions, 21s. 


Iv. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A REFORM OF PAR- 
LIAMENT: an Essay. By Earu Grey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A 


v. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” 
&c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Buckianp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, Assistant- 
Surgeon Second Life Guards. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Ilus- 
trations, 6s. 


vir. 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Pater 
Cunninenam, F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. Marspem, A.M., Author of “The 
Early and Later Puritans.” New Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


Ix. 

HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS: FROM 
THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Chiefly based upon Von Hammer. By EK. 8. Crrasy, Esq., 
Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles.” New eater acest 
in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, lés. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL. 


3 Vols. 


THE OLD PALACE. By Juma Tit, Author of 
“May Hamilton.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newsy, 
Author of “Mabel,” and “Sunshine and Shadow.” 3 Vols. 


. Iv. 
THE THREE CLERKS. By Antuony TROLLoPr, 


Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols. 


v. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suareiey Brooks, 
Author of “Aspen Court.” With Illustrations by Tenniel. No. IV. 
(With the Magazines. 


QUITS! By the Author of “The Initials.” Second 
Edition, 3 Vols. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ISTABLISHED IN 1836.—EMPO rer B y SPECI AL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


OFFICES: 1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 anv 21, POULTRY, LONDON ; 61, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 
128, INGRAM STREET, GLASGOW; 56, WALL STREET, NEW YORK; PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL; 
WYNYARD SQUARE, SYDNEY; AND ELIZABETH STREET SOUTH, MELBOURNE. 


Trustees. 
ADAM HODGSON, Esq. 


Directors in Liverpool. 


THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. SAMUEL HENRY THOMPSON, Esq. 


JOSEPH CHRISTOPHER EWART, Esq., M.P., Chairman, GEORGE GRANT, Esq, JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 
JOHN B. BRANCKER, Esq. { GEORGE HOLT, Esq. JOHN MARRIOTT, Esq. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq. HUGH HORNBY, Esq. EDWARD MOON, Esq. 
ALEX. H, CAMPBELL, Esq. JOSEPH HUBBACK, Esy. CHARLES STEWART PARKER, Esq, 
WILLIAM EARLE, Esq. GEORGE HALL LAWRENCE, Esq. CHARLES SAUNDERS, Esq. 
THOMAS HAIGH, Esq. HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq. FRANCIS SHAND, Esq. 
ROBERT ITIGGIN, Esq. ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, Esq. JOHN SWAINSON, Esq. 

Secretary—SWINTON BOULT, Esq. Assistant Secretary—IHENRY WHITMORE, Esq. Auditors—CHRIS. JAMES CORBALLY, Esq., DANIEL JAMES, 
Medical Referces—JAMES R, W. VOSE, Esq., M.D., THOMAS INMAN, Esq., M.D. Bankers—THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, THE UNION BANK OF LONDON 
Solicitors—MESSRS, SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, AND BLENKINSOP, Surveyor—JOHN STEWART, Esq. 


Directors in London. | Directors in Scotlapal. j Directors in New York. 


Chairman. | THOMAS RICHARDSON, Glisgow, Chairman, JAMES BROWN, Esq. Chairman, 
GEO, FRED, YOUNG, Esq» Deputy-Chairmen, ROBERT STEELE, Esq., Greenotk, Deputy-Chairman. FRANCIS COTTENET, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
JOHN ADDIS, Esq. J. C. BOLTON, Glasgow, GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq. 
EDWARD BARNARD, Esq. | MATTHEW BROWN, Esq., Greenock. EUGENE DUTILH, Esq. — 
MP. JAMES CAMPBELL, Jan., Esq., Glasgow. JOSEPH FOWLER, Esq. 
SIR WM. P. DE BATHE, Bart. | DAVID CRAWFORD, Esq,, Greenock. JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jun., Esq. 
HENRY V. EAST, Esq. JAMES J. GRIEVE, Esq., Greenock. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jun,, Boq. 
WM, EWART, Esq., M.P. WILLIAM McEWEN, Esq., Glasgow. EDWARD F, SANDERSON, Esq. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq. JAS, REID STEWART, Esq., Glasgow. WILLIAM 8, WETMORE, Esq. 
JAMES STEWART, Eoq., Greenock. Resident Seeretary—ALFRED PELL, Kea. 
DONALD LARNACH, Esq. SWINTON BOULT, Esq 
JOHN LAURIE, Esq., MP. 
ROSS D. MANGLES, MP. Resident See. in Glasgow—DAVID STEWART, Esq. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Esq. Resident Sec. in Greenock—D, R. CRAWFORD, Esq. Directors in Melbourne, Victoria. 
MP. Medical Referees. The Hon, J. PALMER, M.L.C., Chairman, 
SWINTON BOULT, Esq. B. SCOTT ORR, Esq., M.D., Glasgow. JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, Esq. 
Resident Sec--BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq. J. F, PATON, Esq., M.D., Greenock. JAMES HENTY, Esq., M.L.C. 
Auditor—H. H, CANNAN, Esq. Bankers, JAMES M‘CULLOCH, Esq., M.L.C. 
ee and J. THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, Glasgow. FRANCIS MURPHY, Esq. M.L.C. 
Bankere—THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, Greenock. Resident Secretary—WILLIAM MURBAY 8086, 34 
PALMER, PALMER, and BULL, Law Agent—JAMES RITCHIB, Esq., Glasgow. 
\ Directors in Montreal. Directors in Sydney, New South Wale 
Directors in in Manchester. 
i JOSEPH SCAIFE WIL Chairmen, 
SAMUEL ASHTON, Cheirmen. T. B, ANDERSON, Esq., Chairman. OSEP. LIS, Esq., 
£. RB, LANGWORTHY, Esq.’ ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq. BENJAMIN BUCHANAN, Esq. 
EDWARD TOOTAL, Esq. HENRY CHAPMAN, Esq. SIR DANIEL COOPER. 
JAS, ASPINALL TURNER, Esq, MP. JAMES MITCHELL, Esq. G, K. HOLDEN, Esq. 
HENRY N, STARNES, Esq. EDWAED KNOX, Esq. 
R.A. KENNEDY. ROBERT S. TYLEE, Esq. JOHN B, WATT, Esq. 
Resident Seoretary—R. THES, 
Resident Secretary—J. H, MAITLAND, Esq. Resident Secretary—A, STANGER LEA’ al 


Medical Referee~EDW. BLACKMORE, Esq. 


CONSTITUTION AND CAPITAL. 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. All Directors must be Proprietors in the Company. 
The Capital is £2,000,000, divided into 100,000 Shares of £20 each, 94,211 of which are in the —_ of eae 


1856. 
£820,374 Capital Paid up and Accumulated Funds 21,088,018 


BUSINESS. 


1368. Life Insurance. 1867, 1856. Fire Insurance. 1337, Annuities. 
£72,782 ... Premiums ... £110,928 £222,272 .,. Premiums ... £289,251 | £17,338 ... Receipts ... 


The Income of the Company is £450,000 a year. 
Pibruary, 1868. SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


ws 
‘endon: Prin’ Tn Cuos and J Epwanps, helr Offce, ¢, Ohandos-street, Covent-gurden, the County of and Published 
at the Office, 38, Southamptua-street street, Strand, the same County—March 27, 1668. 
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